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PREFACE. 

So fashionable has it become to write a preface, 
that, like an epitaph, it now records of its subject, 
not what it is, but what it ought to be. The mania 
for book-making has really assumed an epidemic cha¬ 
racter; for, like the late pestilence, uninfluenced by 
all changes of weather—save that a murky evening 
generally aggravates its symptoms—it makes its at¬ 
tacks from quarters the least expected; and ema¬ 
nating from beneath the dim light of some rusty old 
lamp, sheds abroad its sleepy, yawning influence. 
But so fashionable has this practice become, that I 
should be as much surprised to meet a book without 
a preface, as I should be, were I, in one of my mid¬ 
night rambles, to meet a preface, stealing clandes¬ 
tinely along, unaccompanied by a book. Yet some 
men have been so lost to all the fashions of the day, 
as to send forth the treasurers of genius, to enlighten 
and astonish the world, without this expected for¬ 
mality. But, as I do not aspire to that elevated 
niche in the temple of Fame, which such men have 
been allowed to occupy by common consent, I must 
permit my better feelings to predominate, and clothe 
my first born babe in all suitable garments, before 1 
turn her loose upon a heartless world. Were I to 
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set her adrift without this necessary appendage, my 
heart would smite me; and I should never meet a 
poor beggar, thinly clad, breasting the storms of 
winter, but with sorrow, I should think of the desti¬ 
tute condition of my pretty bantling. 

Having thus resolved upon a preface, I will write 
as long as my humor prompts, or until the fit under 
which 1 am now laboring, wears off. 

It is perfectly ridiculous, in my opinion, for a man 
to write a book, which he believes calculated to in¬ 
terest, instruct, or amuse, and then sit down and 
write an elaborate apology for doing so: Nor is it 
less absurd, to ask favor from the hands of would-be 
critics—self-constituted judges of modern days—- 
whose mere dictum creates a literary vassalage—- 
beneath whose blighting influence, the finest speci¬ 
mens of genius, when linked with poverty, wither 
and die—and whose sole duty is to blazon forth the 
fame of some one, whom public opinion has placed 
above them; or, to puff into notice another, who has 
money—not mind—enough to carry him along.—- 
But as regardless of thi3 class of gentry as I am 
careful of my own comfort and convenience, I have 
really labored under the impression, that, in writing 
for my own amusement, I had a right to select my 
topics; and consequently I have been grave or mer¬ 
ry, as my humor prompted. 

At this time, when, in every ephemeral tale, a 
red hunter must be treacherous, brutal, savage, and 
accompanied with the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
I should perhaps offer some apology for speaking 
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of them in a different light, in my introduction; but 
my apology is—it was my pleasure to do so. 

Genile reader, I can promise you, in no part of 
this volume, the wild rhodomontadcs of Bushfield— 
nor can I regale you with the still more delicate 
repast of a constant repetition of the terms “ body- 
acioxcsly ,” “ letotaciously ,” “objlisticalcd,'' {c c. Though 
my intercourse with the West has been considerable, 
I have never met with a man who used such terms, 
unless they were alluded to, ns merely occupying 
space in some printed work. They have, however, 
been made to enter, as a component part, into the 
character of every backwoodsman; and, perhaps, I 
hazard something in leaving the common path; but 
my duty commands it—and though the following 
memoir may wear an air of levity, it is, nevertheless, 
strictly true. 

In describing backwoodsmen, it has become cus¬ 
tomary to clothe their most common ideas in high- 
sounding, unintelligible coinage—while my observa¬ 
tion induces me to believe that their most striking 
feature is the fact that they clothe the most ex¬ 
travagant ideas in the simplest language; and amuse 
us by ther quaintness of expression, and originality 
of comparison. With these remarks 1 submit to 
you the Life and Adventures of Colonel David 
Crockett. 

I know there are those who dwell in the splendid 
mansions of the East, and whose good fortune ena¬ 
bles them to tread a Turkey carpet, or loll upon a 
sofa, to whom a faithful representation of the man- 
1 * 
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ners and customs of the “far off West,” will afford 
a rich repast; and there is another class for whom 
this volume will possess many charms, when I remark 
that it entertains for the “blxie devils ” the most deep 
and deadly enmity. And, still farther, the learned, 
thougli they may see little to admire in the composi¬ 
tion of this work, may yet find amusement in the 
peculiar eccentricities of an original mind: and to 
the grave philosopher, also, 1 here present a subject 
of deep and lasting meditation. 

Finally, most gentle reader, I hereby guaranty, 
that there shall not be found, in the volume before 
you, a single sentence, or a single word, calculated 
to crimson the cheek of innocence, or give a license 
to vice. 





INTRODUCTION. 

In giving (o the public the biography of a cele- 
brated backswoodsman, a brief sketch of the coun¬ 
try in which he resides will not be deemed irrele¬ 
vant. I am aware that much has been written upon 
this subject; but it is a theme so fruitful in variety, 
that I hope, if I shall not be able to instruct, 1 shall 
at least entertain. The term “far off West,” seems 
from general usage, to apply only to that section of 
our country which lies between the Alleghany and 
Rocky mountains. In comparison with this vast 
region, other portions of the globe, which have 
delighted the world with the finest specimens of his¬ 
tory, of poetry, of sculpture, and of painting, dwindle 
into insignificence with regard to magnitude. Here 
Fancy, in her playful flights, may call into being 
empires which have no existence; and though per- 
,haps sober reason would now chide her fairy crea¬ 
tions yet the time will come, when they will only 
be looked upon with the conviction of truth. 

Oft, while seated upon the margin of the Missis¬ 
sippi river—the greatest curiosity on our globe— 
have I thought, until my brain reeled with the mul¬ 
titude of images which crowded upon it. When I 
reflected on the vast region comprised in the phrase 
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“far off West”—when I recollect that all (he wa¬ 
ter which fell, and accumulaled, between the Al¬ 
leghany on the east, and the Rocky monnlains on 
the west, (a section of country thousands of miles 
in extent,) sought, by the same outlet, its passage to 
the ocean—and when I beheld at my feet, that 
passage, in a narrow muddy stream, winding smooth¬ 
ly along, I was struck with astonishment. 1 thought 
it ought to boil, and dash, and foam,and fret its way, 
in hurried search of the ocean. Although the Mis¬ 
sissippi receives tributaries which are navigable for 
several thousand miles, yet its size is not at all appa¬ 
rently increased. Irregular, though smooth, it forces 
its circuitous way along—yet restless, and ever 
changing its bed, as if to relieve itself from the ac¬ 
cumulating weight of waters. Frequently does it 
narrow itself to within less than a quarter of a mile, 
Then how incalculable must be its depth! There 
are some portions of it very shallow; but there are 
others, where no bottom has ever yet been found; 
and could its waters be drained off, there would be 
left chasms into which the boldest would never dare 
to look; and in whose depths myriads of animals 
would crawl and flutter, which have never yet known, 
the light of day 1 

The “far off West” spreads before us every vari¬ 
ety of climate—every species of soil. One would 
be more disposed to look upon it as a creation of 
fancy, than as possessing an actual existence. Here, 
roam and play their sportive tricks, over verdant 
fields,innumerable animals, whose feet arecrimsoned. 
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with fruit, which the gods themselves would eat. 
Here, roving over our praiiies, the weary hunter may 
repose on beds of flowers which give the blush to 
all the enchantments of city gardens. H^re, while 
I am now writing, apart from the busy hum of men, 
how the events of a few years rise up before me. 
The Past and Present both present themselves, 
and seek to gain my preference. The Past tells me, 
here, but a few years since, nature slept in primeval 
loveliness: her forests had never echoed to the sound 
of an axe: her rivers had never been disturbed by 
the noise of a steam boat: tliere was nothing to break 
in upon the stillness of evening, save the loud whoop 
of her children, the long howl of some hungry wolf, 
the wild scream of a famished panther, or the plain¬ 
tive notes of some gentle turtle, weeping for one 
lhat r s far away. “Yes,” cried she,“here roamed my 
red men of the forest, free as the breezes which 
fanned their raven locks. Here, no bickerings dis¬ 
turbed their social intercourse—no right of property 
Bhcd its baleful influence over their wild society— 
no white man was here to practice them in all the 
wiles of deception:—No—there was none. Here, 
my young daughters of the forest have led on the 
mazy dance—here, have luxuriated in all the de¬ 
lightful emotions of innocent love. Here, some 
Indian warrior may have wooed his dusky bride. 
My heart grows sick, when I think of all that was 
lovely which has left me.” 

“But,” cries the Present, “the scene that I could 
sketch is still more beautiful. Though no long bowl of 
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the wolf now announces evening; though no famished 
panther wakes you at midnight—yet the repose of 
nature is now broken by music far more delightful. 
The noise of children just bursting out from school 
-—the cheerful song of the milk maid, as she per¬ 
forms her evening duties—or the loud crack of some 
driver, as he forces his weary oxen to their stalls, 
now tell us of the close of day. Once, only a canoe 
danced lightly over your waters: now, floating pala¬ 
ces adorn them, which realize all the gorgeous tale* 
of eastern fancy, and with all their beauty blend the 
power of the magic carpet— 

“Walk your waters like things of life, 

“Amt seem to dare ttie elements to strife.” 

The West presents much variety. Some of our 
cities, in beauty and in all the fascinations of a pol¬ 
ished society, vie with those of the East; while 
there are many portions were the wildness of na¬ 
ture and the first rudiments of society are struggling 
for the ascendency; and there are still many more» 
where nature yet reposes in her loveliest form. 
The whole country spreads before us a field for spec¬ 
ulation, only bounded by the limits of the human 
mind. 

Every spot shows that it was once the abode of 
human beings, who are now lounging idly about in 
the vale of eternity—not so small as the degenerate 
race of modern days, but majestic in size, and capa- 
ble, according-to scripture command, of managing 
the various species of the mammoth tribe—even 
those that were hgnivcrons, whose ravenous appetite 
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has clearly accounted for the want of timber on our 
great western prairies, and whose saliva, according 
to the MS. of a celebrated travelling antiquarian 
and great linguist, (which subsequent annotators 
seem to have overlooked) was of so subtle yet dead¬ 
ly a nature, that when applied to a tree, it imme¬ 
diately dilfused itself throughout its roots, and killed, 
for all future ages, the power to germinate. 

We must ever regret that the same ingenious tra¬ 
veller did not inform us of their mode of eating this 
timber; as henceforward it must be a matter of 
doubt. Was it corded up like steam boat wood, 
and in that manner devoured? Or did this animal, 
after the manner of the anaconda, render its food 
slippery by means of saliva, and swallow it whole? 
If this latter be the case, I am struck with the anal¬ 
ogy which this animal bears to the subject of my 
biography—for as my hero is the only person who 
could ever slip down a honey-locust without a 
scratch, so I presume that this is the only animal 
which has ever swallowed a tree of the same spe¬ 
cies, and received no inconvenience from its thorns. 
But, believing, as I do implicitely, that man was 
placed at the head of affairs in this lower world, I 
have no doubt that the time has been, when men were 
so much larger than they now are, that a mammoth 
was swung up and butchered with the same ease 
that we would now butcher a sheep; and it requires 
no great stretch of imagination to conceive a gen¬ 
tleman of that day, after the manner of the French 
epicure in America, (who, having despatched a pig, 
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asked the waiter if there were no more leetle hogs,) 
crying out “ malaire! have you no more leetle man> 
moths?” 

The multitude of tumuli, or Indian mounds, which 
every where present themselves, alone form a sub¬ 
ject for deep meditation. The idea that they were 
used solely for burying places, seems to me absurd, 
and were it now proper, I conl l adduce many argu¬ 
ments to the contrary. These tumuli, however, are 
found in all situations, of various heights, and differ¬ 
ent sizes,; sometimes insulated, at others linked to¬ 
gether for an indefinite distance. In Arkansas and 
Missouri, you frequently meet with chains of these 
mounds: east of the Mississippi, (hey are generally 
insulated, and now remain but as a memento of what 
once was. Sometimes they arc surrounded by a 
ditch, now almost cfiaced, from the decay of vege¬ 
table matter, which gives them the appearance of 
works thrown up for defence. But, for what they 
were intended—when they were built—what was 
their height—are all questions which cannot be an¬ 
swered. Tradition has never dared affix a date 
to any of them; nor can any Indian tribe now in 
existence give any clue which will enable us to 
solve the mystery. Large trees growing on their 
tops have been felled, and their ages counted; and 
though some of them would reckon years enough 
to be looked upon as the patriarchs of the foresf,yet 
that gives no direct clue—for, how long the mounds 
were in existence before the trees grew up, we cannot 
tell. 
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Bones of the aborigines, in many places yet whi¬ 
ten the soil: sometimes you meet with them so de¬ 
posited as to leave little doubt that the last honors of 
war were once performed over them. How often, 
while travelling alone through our western forest, 
have 1 turned my horse loose to graze, and lolling 
upon one of those mounds indulged in meditation. 
Fancying it a depository for the dead, I have called 
before me all its inmates; and they rose up of every 
grade from hoary age to infancy. There stood the 
chief of his tribe, with wisdom painted in his fur¬ 
rowed cheeks; near him a warrior, in all the bloom 
of youth. There stood one, who, with all the burn¬ 
ing fervor of eloquence, had incited his tribe to war¬ 
like deeds; near him a blushing daughter of the 
forest, cut off while her beauties were just opening 
into day. And, to extend the picture, and view the 
wide expanse of the mighty West, methinks there 
rose up before me warriors of the forest, whose fame 
was once as fair as is now that of Hanibal or Cassar, 
Napoleon or Wellington. Yes, methinks, they each 
had a Cannae or a Pharsalia, an Austerlitz ora Wa¬ 
terloo. Yes, how often here, have I wandered over 
fields which, perhaps, were once hallowed by the 
sacred blood of freedom, or which have been con¬ 
secrated by deeds of high and lofty daring. Could 
the “far off West” give up its history, the chivalry 
of darker ages would have no votaries. But even 
the last remnant of this once great people is fast 
disappearing from the country. A few years more 
and not one will remain to tell what they once were. 

2 
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Thousands of them are at this time marching far 
“over the border.” To see such a multitude of all 
ages, forced from a country which they have been 
taught to love as their “own native land”—to hear 
their wild lamentations at leaving the bones of all 
who were dear to them, to wander over a region 
which has for them no tender recollections, touches 
all the finest chords of the human heart. Feelings 
of sympathy will ever kindle at the recollection of 
the faite of the Indians, whose history at some future 
day, may be read in the following brief epitaph: 

“Alas! poorYorick!” 

Throughout the west innumerable prairies abound, 
covered with every flower which can delight the 
senses, either rolling like the gentle heavings of the 
ocean, or level as the surface of an unruffled lake. 
These form another subject of fruitful meditation; 
at least with those (if any should be found) who 
doubt the existence of the Tree-eater. What has 
caused them? Why do you meet with them of all 
sizes, (the richest land we have,) without a shrub, 
surrounded by dense forests? Why, as soon as the 
whiles began to graze them, do they spring up in a 
thick undergrowth, when if (hey do not graze them, 
they retain their former appearance? Have they 
not been cultivated? Were they not plantations? 
And were not the inhabitants who then resided 
here, entirely destroyed by the Indian tribes who 
took possession? Is not their present appearance 
owing to the fact that the indians have burned them 
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regularly since they were cultivated, in order to 
preserve them as pastures for their game? 1 am 
aware that some of the prairies, from their great 
size, would seem at once to put an end to these 
speculations. But, on the other hand, there are 
many proofs of the great antiquity of our country, 
and many convincing arguments that its former pro¬ 
prietors were much farther advanced in civilization 
than the present natives. In support of this position 
I will simply refer to a circumstance generally 
known, that in digging a well near Cincinnati, two 
stumps were found some sixty or seventy feet below 
the surface, which had been cut olf by an axe, and 
upon one of which the remains of an axe was 
found Further, to prove that its former proprietors 
were somewhat enlightened, I would remark that 
in digging a salt well at one of the licks near Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois, an octangular post was discovered 
some twenty feet below the surface, bored through 
precisely similar to that now used for a pump. 
Also, in the same state, a large rectangular smooth 
stone was found, covered with regular hieroglyphical 
characters. Coins, brick, and forts, the results of a 
certain degree of civilization, have been every where 
found. 

That there were many prairies once in cultiva¬ 
tion, many ingenious arguments may be brought to 
prove. These views are given, merely with a hope 
that they may induce an examination into this sub¬ 
ject. I have already entered farther into specula¬ 
tion than the nature of this work demands, and shall 
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be gratified Bf my suggestions call into action talents 
more suited to the task. 

The country which I have but slightly sketched, 
in its wildest state was the home of Boone, the great 
pioneer of the west, who now lives in sculpture in 
the rotunda of your capital. In a frontier, and 
consequently less attractive state, it h now' the home 
of David Crockett, whose humors have been spo¬ 
ken of id every portion of our country, and about 
whom there is less known than of any other indi¬ 
vidual who ever attained so much notoriety. I 
intend no regular comparison between these two 
personages, for each will live while the “far off 
West’* has a votary; but I must run a parallel only 
for an instant. Each lived under the same circum- 
stances? the one waged an eternal war with the 
Indians, and hunted game for recreation: the other 
waged an eternal war with the beasts of the forest*, 
and served his country when his aid was wanted. 
Each could send the whizzing ball almost where he 
wished it. Mr. Knapp, in a beautiful sketch which 
he has given the world of Boone, mentions that fre¬ 
quently to try his skill, “he shot with a single balk 
the humming bird, as he sucked the opening flower, 
and spread his tiny wings and presented his exqui¬ 
site colors to the sun; and brought down the soaring 
eagle as he poised in majesty over his head, disdain¬ 
ing the power of this nether world.” I cannot say 
that Col. Crockett has ever performed either of the 
above feats, but often have I seen, him seated on the 
margin of a river, shooting with a single ball its 
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scaly inmatos, when only for an instant in wanton 
sport they glittered in the sun: the rifle cracked, 
and ever was there some little monster struggling on 
the top. The task of William Tell would give no 
pain, for in idle sport does he sometimes shoot a 
dollar from between the finger and thumb of a broth¬ 
er, or he will plant his balls between his fingers 
as pleasure suits. In point of mind, Col. Crockett 
is decidedly Boone’s superior. I do not found this 
remark on the authority of the common sketches of 
the day, which are little better than mere vagaries 
of the imagination, but gather my information from 
a gentleman who now knows Col. Crockett, and who, 
with Boone for a companion, has often hunted the 
buffalo on the plains of Kentucky. 

The country which it falls to my lot most particu¬ 
larly to describe, is the western district of Tennes¬ 
see; and of that, to me the most interesting spot 
was Col. Crockett’s residence. There, far retired 
from the bustle of the world, he lives, and chews for 
amusement the cud of his political life. He has 
settled himself over the grave of an earthquake, 
which often reminds him of the circumstance by 
moving itself as if tired of confinement. The wild 
face of the country—the wide chasms—the new 
formed lakes, together with its great loneliness, 
render it interesting in the extreme to the traveller. 
But above all, the simplicity and great hospitality of 
its thinly scattered inhabitants makes one turn to it 
with pleasure who has ever visited it. The many 
stories in circulation of deadly struggles with wild 
2 * 
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animal#, and the great distance sometimes found 
between settlements, create in this country much 
interest for the traveller; but for a more particular 
history of these things I refer you, gentle reader, to 
the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

David Crockett, the subject of the following 
memoir, was born in Greene county, East Tennessee,, 
of poor and respectable parentage. He was the 
ninth child, and the extreme indigence of his father 
rendered him unable to educate all his children: 
so that when David became old enough to go to 
school, his father’s situation made it necessary that 
he should go to work. No one, at this early age* 
could have foretold that he was ever to ride upon 
a streak of lightning, receive a commission to quiet 
the fears of the world by wringing off the tail of 
a comet, or perform sundry other wonderful acts, 
for which he has received due credit, and which 
will serve to give him a reputation as lasting as that 
of the hero of Orleans. But David was always a 
quirky boy, and many and sage were the prophecies 
made of his future greatness. Every species of for¬ 
tune-telling was exhausted to find out in what partic¬ 
ular department he was to figure; but this was for 
ever shrouded in mystery. No seer could say more 
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than that David was to be great. In the slang of 
the backwoods, one swore that he would never be 
“ one-eyed ”—that is dishonest: another, that he would 
never be “a case”—that is flat, without a dollar. 
But let us pursue an even narrrative of his life, and 
see how far those various prophecies proved to be 
correct. 

While David was yet young, his father removed 
from Greene to Sullivan county, and settled upon a 
public road for the purpose of keeping tavern. 
David’s duty here was to wait about the house and 
stable, and the labor devolving on him was already 
too great for a boy of his years. Spending his time 
in this way, he remained at home until he reached 
his twelfth year, when he become acquainted with 
a Dutchman who resided about four hundred miles 
distant, and who was in the habit of regularly dri* 
ving cattle to the western part of Virginia. To 
this man was David hired by his father, and at the 
early age of twelve years, entirely uneducated, was 
forced to bid adieu to home, and thus commence 
his entrance into life. But a few days elapsed after 
the contract was made, before the old Dutchman, 
having bought up his cattle, was ready for the jour¬ 
ney. After an agreeable though laborious trip they 
arrived at their place of destination. David was 
treated with much kindness, and many efforts were 
made to wean him from a too great fondness for his 
parents. His activity and general acquaintance 
with business for a boy of his years, made him a 
valuable assistant to the old Dutchman, who was 
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anxious to retain him. But the menial offices which 
it soon fell to his lot to discharge, rendered him un¬ 
happy and dissatisfied; and after remaining five or 
Six months, he asked permission to return home, 
which was denied him. He immediately formed a 
resolution to do so at alt hazards. 

White playing in the road one Sunday evening 
after his resolution was formed, he met with an op¬ 
portunity of carrying it into effect. Many wagon# 
passed, and with them he recognized a wagoner 
whom he had frequently seen, and who was then on 
a journey to his father’s. David soon told him of 
his situation, and his desire to get home, and re¬ 
ceived from his new friend a promise of protection, 
provided he would go along with him. This David 
readily agreed to; and not being able to leave at 
that time, he found out where the wagons would en¬ 
camp that night, and promised, after getting his 
clothes, to overtake them. 

He then returned to the house, succeeded in bun- 
ling up his little all, and having conveyed it to the 
•table unsuspected, went about his regular business.. 
At supper he was even treated with more than usual 
kindness, which caused him to regret the step he 
was about to take; but his resolution was fixed. 
David with the rest of Ihe family retired to bed as 
usual. He soon fell into a light sleep, from which 
he awoke about two o’clock, arose, dressed, and 
gently opening the door, left the house. After get¬ 
ting out he found it extremely cold and snowing, 
with several inches of snowal ready upon the ground,. 
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His resolution fora moment faltered; but he resolved 
to go on. Groping his way to the stable, he obtain¬ 
ed his bundle, and soon was in the public road on 
his way to the camp of the wagoners. The place 
appointed for their meeting was distant about seven 
miles. The snow was now falling fast, and driving 
ia his face; the excessive darkness of the night much 
impeded his progress, and he was only enabled to 
get along by avoiding the woods on either side, and 
pursuing, by feeling with his feet, the smooth track 
of the road before him. The desire of reaching 
home, or rather the fear of being overtaken by his 
master, produced the excitement which alone enabled 
him to accomplished his purpose. 

The shades of night were giving place to the dark 
gray light of morning when David came in sight 
of the wagons. His friend was already stirring, 
and believed rather that an apparition had presented 
itself than that his young acquaintance was before 
him. However, he received him with much kind¬ 
ness, and paid him that attention which his situ- 
tion deserved—making him drink whiskey freely 
and by degrees thawing his frozen limbs. He also 
quieted his fears about being overtaken by his mas¬ 
ter, promised him protection, and convinced him 
from the feet that the snow was still falling, that no 
trace could be left of his escape, the prints of his 
feet being filled up almost as fast as created. This 
adventure was quite an undertaking for a boy so 
young; and one would be disposed to look upon it 
merely as a premonitory symptom of similar advea- 
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tures in after life. He soon became a favorite with 
the wagoners, spent his time pleasantly, and arrived 
in safety at his father’s, whom he satisfied for having 
left his first master. 

Here for a year or two he remained, performing 
the drudgery in and about his father’s premises—a 
situation ill calculated to improve his mind or incul¬ 
cate correct morals. His ideas seem to have run 
far ahead of his years, and he appeared as if out of 
the sphere for which he was intended. With an 
ardent desire to be sent to school, he was admonished 
by his father’s poverty that it was entirely impracti¬ 
cable. So becoming dissatisfied with the tedious 
monotony of his life, he neglected his business, and 
his father resolved again to hire him out, and accor¬ 
dingly did so, to a cattle merchant who was about 
to set out for western Virginia. 

During this trip he suffered much, was very badly 
treated, and having arrived at the end of his journey, 
was dismissed, though several hundred miles from 
home, by his employer, who gave him only the sum 
of three dollars to pay expenses. David insisted it 
was not enough; but he could get no more; and 
meeting with a young acquaintance who had been 
engaged in the same employment, with one horse 
between them they set out upon their return. This 
trip served to convince him that cattle driving was 
not exactly “the thing;” and if his earlier associa¬ 
tions could have had any influence upon his after 
life, he would certainly either have become a grazier, 
or have labored forever under an insuperable an¬ 
tipathy for beef. 
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It will be seen from a perusal of the following 
pages, that David was ever mere sport for fortune. 
She was not always unkind to him, but tricky; rather 
sportive than otherwise: so that his starling to a 
place was no proof that he would ever reach it. 
He was almost sure to diverge, and in his wanderings 
appears to have been governed by the principle, that 
there was more beauty in a curve than in a straight 
line. 

David, with his companion, trudged along several 
days, when the latter, being the larger, insisted upon 
his privilege to ride exclusively, which so much of¬ 
fended David, that, meeting with a wagon going in 
a counter direction to his home, he bade adieu to 
his late comrade and took a passage. Upon enqui¬ 
ry he found out that the wagon was bound for 
Alexandria, D. C. So, not caring whither he went, 
he entered into a contract to accompany it as a 
wagon boy. He visited Alexandria, and then de¬ 
termined to return with the wagon home. After 
having travelled for several days, his friend, the 
wagoner, entered into an engagement to do some 
hauling in the neighborhood, and David, in the inte¬ 
rim, hired himself to a farmer as a ploughboy. In 
this situation he remained until he had accumulated 
the sum of eleven dollars; when meeting with a 
wagon bound for Baltimore, he resolved to go along 
with it. With the driver he deposited his money 
for safe keeping, and entered into an agreement 
upon small wages. Arriving in the suburbs of the 
city, some accident happened which delayed the 
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farther progress of the wagon. The time necessary 
for repairing gave David some leisure. High 
with hope, the whole world as he imagined spread 
before him, and down the streets of Baltimore he 
strolled until his faculties became confused with the 
“sigkts ' 1 ' 1 be saw, and he stood gazing for the first 
time at a ship lying alongside of the wharf, with a 
part of her canvass floating loosely in the breeze. 
The sight was novel, her appearance inviting, and on 
board stepped David. Some of thecrewobserving the 
admiration with which he gazed on the rigging and 
on every part of the ship, asked him familiarly, if 
he would not lake a passage in her for Liverpool, 
the port for which she was bound. But a few mo¬ 
ments elapsed before he was employed as a common 
sailor, to set out upon a voyage of three thousand 
miles, who perhaps an hour before was not aware 
that there was such a thing as a ^ea or a ship in 
existence. The ship was to sail that evening, and 
with a promise that he would return so soon as he 
could gather his clothes, David sought his w r agon. 
With his ideas of the world much enlarged from 
having seen Baltimore, and the fact that this ship 
was to take so long a voyage, and with a boundless 
prospect for adventure before him, lighthearted and 
happy he danced his way back. Occasionally his 
golden visions were clouded by the probability that 
the wagoner would not permit him to go-, but this 
was not calculated to have much effect upon a 
mind sanguine in its own resources. Presenting 
himself before the wagoner, he asked him for the 
3 
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money he had deposited with him for safe keeping 
and also told him of his intention to go to Liverpool. 
The wagoner positively refused, and threatened him 
severely should he dare to leave. However, David 
taking advantage of his momentary absence, bundled 
up his clothes and started for the ship. But as fate 
would have it, in strolling along a crowded street, 
whom should he run full tilt against but his friend, 
the wagoner. 

Thus did fortune force David Crockett to figure 
in other places than the crowded streets of Liver¬ 
pool. But for this slight mishap the Western Dis¬ 
trict could now have boasted of no hero. In a com¬ 
mon scrape no one would have said, “Now the way 
he fights is a sin to Crockett”—and when any thing 
wonderful happened, “Now I tell you what, it is 
nothing to Crockett.” However, the day after this 
adventure, David was on the public road, bound for 
home; but dissatisfied and blubbering along after 
the wagon demanding his money. A stranger met 
them and finding out from David the cause of his 
distress, threatened the wagoner with an immediate 
whipping unless he would refund the money. This 
he was unable to do, having previously spent it; so 
that David, collecting his clothes, bade adieu to 
the wagon without a cent, and was again thrown 
upon a heartless world. He stopped at the first 
house he reached, where he was employed as a com¬ 
mon laborer. Here he remained until he had ac¬ 
cumulated a small sum. He then again started for 
home; but getting out of money in the western 
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part of Virginia, he was forced to work. His ne¬ 
cessities induced him to hire himself out merely for 
his clothes; which after having obtained, being still 
without money, he bound himself as an apprentice 
boy to a hatter for four years. Here he remained 
several months, when the hatter failed and he was 
again thiown out of business. He then hired him¬ 
self as a laborer, acquired a small sum of money, 
and set out for Hast Tennessee, where, after many 
adventures for one so young, he arrived and stopped 
with some relations, distant from his father’s about 
one hundred miles. Here he sojourned until he ei¬ 
ther was or fancied himself an unwelcome guest. 
He then set out determined to reach his father’s, 
having been absent about two years, and never hav¬ 
ing communicated a syllable to his relations during 
his wanderings. 

The shades of a winter evening were setting in, 
when David, neatly though plainly dressed, came 
in sight of the house of his father. Walking in 
with his bundle, he complained of fatigue and asked 
permission to remain. His father, rather infirm, 
was discharging the duties of his house; his mother 
was preparing supper; and a sister was engaged in 
some other household occupation. These, with a 
traveller or two, formed the little circle collected 
within. Withdrawing himself into a corner of the 
room, David remained a silent spectator of the scene 
before him—feeding his imagination upon the anti¬ 
cipated pleasure which was to burst forth upon his 
being recognized. Perhaps an hour elapsed, when 
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the little party were summoned to supper. David’s 
features, from the extreme silence he had preserved, 
were anxiously scanned by all present so soon as he 
came to the light. His sister recognized him, and a 
happy meeting, with a gentle chiding for the strange 
manger. in whidi he had introduced himself, closed 
the ^y.eBing.. , 


CHAPTER IE 

David’s wanderings had caused his parents much 
uneasiness, and they had long since given him up 
for lost. A prosecution had been commenced 
against the cattle driver who had carried him off, 
which wus compromised $ nnd for a time a ray of 
sunshine seemed to play over the family, while David 
amused them with his adventures, or called into ac¬ 
tion all their tender sympathies by a recital of his 
sufferings. Occasionally would he gather a crowd 
of his associates around him and create as much 
astonishment by a narrative of what he had actually 
seen, as he could have done had he just dropped 
from the clouds. But these halcyon days were of 
short duration. David had now arrived at an age 
when he began to feel his ability to support him¬ 
self, and was anxious to engage in some laudable 
pursuit. He had, as yet not received the first ru- 
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diments of the most common education. He felt a 
great desire to learn to read and write; but his father 
so far from being able to afford him an opportunity 
actually required his services. Deing indebted to 
a merchant in a little village not many miles distant, 
he resolved to hire his son out to him, until his labor 
should discharge the debt. The village had a bad 
character, and David protested against going; but 
upon the entreaty of his father, and a promise that 
if he would discharge the debt he should thence¬ 
forth be his own man, David went to work. About 
six months of the closest labor (a fact stated by him¬ 
self) enabled him to release his father. He then 
quit the village, and hearing that the Quakers, 
many of whom resided in the village neighborhood, 
were remarkable for their kindness, he resolved to 
seek employment among them. The first to whom 
he applied offered to employ him and give liberal 
wages, provided he would take in payment a note 
which he held, executed by his father for the sum 
of thirty dollars. These were hard terms to a boy 
just entering into life, dependent entirely upon his 
own exertion, for support. But reflecting upon the 
situation of his father, his extreme poverty and great 
age, his goodness of heart prevailed, and he resol¬ 
ved to cancel the demand. He applied himself dil¬ 
igently to work, and in a little less than six months 
the Quaker gave him his father's note. In this 
part of his life, he has a perfect recollection of never 
having failed to work a single day while in the em¬ 
ployment of his friend the Quaker. It however 
3 * 
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served (o give him a good character, and he never 
wanted for employment afterwards. 

Although within twenty miles of his father’s, he 
had not visited there for about twelve months: so 
taking his note along with him, he went home, and 
after knocking about awhile he presented it to his 
father, who told him he was entirely unable to pay 
it. David remarked it was not presented for pay¬ 
ment, but intended as a gift, and stated how he be¬ 
came possessed of it. His father was much affected 
and even mortified—perhaps for having forced his 
son to work at a place counter to his wishes. Be¬ 
ing much in want of clothes, and hearing that the 
Quakers were famous for their workmanship, David 
went to work among them until he was genteelly 
dressed. Hi< desire of learning to read again re¬ 
turning, he went to see a Quaker who kept a school 
in the neighborhood, and with him made the follow¬ 
ing bargain. That he, David, would labor in the 
field two days for being allow'ed to go to school three. 
He soon became a favorite, progressed rapidly, and 
remained here some five or six months, strictly com¬ 
plying with his bargain. This was the only school¬ 
ing he ever received. 

After being at school some four or five months, his 
tutor was visited by a female relation. She was 
pretty and fascinating, and David began to feel a 
little unhappy whenever she was absent. She did 
not long remain ignorant of the impression she had 
made, nor could she recollect that a handsome strip¬ 
ling was interested in her welfare without feeliDg 
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her spirits flutter with delight. They for some time 
conversed with their eyes, a language least liable 
to be misunderstood; and David found out that she 
was not altogether indifferent to him. While things 
were in this situation she had an offer of marriage 
from a wealthy neighbor, which was exceedingly 
gratifying to her relation. David saw that with him 
all was over—that it would be idle to press his claims 
while a wealthy suitor was soliciting her hand. 
He subdued his passion. She was courted, and but 
a short time elapsed before it was necessary to 
make a parcel of pens. Pigs, tuikeys, geese, chick¬ 
ens, &e. were restricted from taking exercise, and 
forced to sit and eat, preparatory to their being 

sacrificed on a day appointed, when Miss- was 

to become a wealthy bride. An unusual bustle, 
with the arrival of all the neighbors, announced 
the evening. “About this time,” says David, “I 
began to feel unhappy, but did not know why. I 
thought the devil and all was in women—that there 
was nothing on earth like them.” 

Among the crowd that assembled on that evening 
was a pretty little girl whom David had often seen j 
and he, with her for a partner, waited on the bridal 
couple. The touch of her hand conveyed a thrilling 
sensation, and he found out that he was doomed to 
fall in love—so to work he went. He was modest 
and retiring and at first made but slow progress; bat 
several old fashioned plays were introduced, which 
served to help him along amazingly. Being a hand¬ 
some fellow and a favorite where he lived, his atten- 
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tions were kindly received, and ere they parted 
next morning not only had the stolen glances of her 
eyes indicated an interest in his welfare, but her 
hand had been solicited, and that with her heart 
pledged irrecoverably to David. With regret the 
crowd parted, and not one experienced more heart¬ 
felt sorrow than our loving couple. A day not far 
distant was appointed when David was to pay a visit 
and ask for his bride. Time rolled heavily along. 
David could neither work nor go to school, but 
lounged idly about, thinking of her who was dearest 
to him. 

At length the day arrived, and borrowing a horse 
he set out in high hopes, filled with those natural 
yet exciting fears which render love so delightful. 
Upon getting within a few miles of the home of his 
intended, he heard of a great dance, and met a party 
going on for fun and frolic. He stopped. That 
evening was the time appointed by him to ask for 
his bride—that evening a frolic was to take place, 
and he was now in reach of it. His resolution fal¬ 
tered—to-morrow would do to ask for his wife. So 
wheeling his horse about, uninvited, he determined 
to enjoy the frolic. Arriving at the house full of 
fun and life, he soon became a welcome guest, and 
met with a very jolly set. It was composed of the 
less refined portion of society, and appearances 
promised much sport. The house was tolerably 
large, with a dirt floor, which had been swept, 
ready for a dance. Most of the persons present had 
“taken a little,” and were consequently in a good 
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humor. Both girls and boys had on their best bib 
and tucker. The dresses of the ladies, however,, 
were chosen counter to Apollonius’ advice, being 
gaudy, not rich; and* expressed in fancy, they looked 
“very killing.” There was only one pair of shoes 
present, and they were not allowed to be worn unless 
by those persons who had danced their rihils off. 

Had every thing been dull, the appearance of 
old Ben the banjo player, would have filled them 
with fun. He was seated in a corner upon a stool, 
holding his instrument, which he called Sal, and 
the perspiration exuded so freely that he looked 
very much as if he had been greased. His hair 
was roached, and he wore an air of much dignity'. 
His forehead was low and narrow; his eyes red aod 
Sunken; his nose not so flat, but protuberant at the 
sides; his lips curling, as if in scorn at each other. 
His teeth were not placed perpendicular, but set in 
at an obtuse angle, which caused them to jut out; 
and his lower jaw seemed to have a great antipathy 
to the upper, and when idle always kept as far off as 
possible. His apparel was in unison with his face. 
He had on no jump-jacket, and his bosom was a 
little exposed. His coat hung down nearly to his 
heels, and was at the same time nearly large enough 
for a cloak; while his pantaloons (light drab) were 
a close fit all. the way, and so short that they only 
came were the calves of liis legs ought to have 
been. The contrast between his black legs and 
drab breeches might have made one fancy he had 

on boots, but that the shape of the lower extremity 

•' 
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denied it. His leg was placed so nearly in the mid¬ 
dle of his foot, that, with toes at each end, no one 
could have tracked him; and the hollow of his feet 
projected so far outward that it gave them somewhat 
the appearance of rockers to a chair. Ben also had 
much vanity, and thought he was looking remarkably 
well that evening; but with all this, his willingness 
to oblige, and a certain portion of good humor which 
played over his countenance, rendered him plesant 
to look upon. 

Girls and boys were all ready for fun, and never 
was there a more enlivening scene than when Sal 
jumped up, spun round, and swore she could “go her 
death” upon a jig, and cried out, “Uncle Ben, 
strike up!” Jinny got up, spun round, and faced 
Sal; and both began to ah a (lie. Soon the whole 
house wa3 up, knocking it off—while old Ben thrum¬ 
med his banjo, beat time with his feet, and sung in 
haste the following lines, occasionally calling for 
particular steps. 

“I started off from Tennessee, 

My old horse wouldn’t pull for me. 

{Ben cries out —“JVbir, back step an ’ heel an' toe.") 

He began to fret an’ slip, 

An’ I begin to cus an’ whip; 

Walk jawbone from Tennessee; 

Walk jawbone from Tennessee. 

(“Abie, weed, corn, kiver talers , on’ double shuffle*" 

I fed my horse in de poplar trof. 

It made him cotch de hoopin’ cof; 

My old horse died in Tennessee, 

And will’d his jawbone here to me, 

Walk jawbone, &o. 
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The dance was all life. They spin round—they 
set to—they heel and toe—they double shuffle— 
they weed corn—they kiver taters. They whoop 
and stop. 

“Now, Dick,” says Sal, “didn’t I go my death?” 

“Yes, you did, Sal. But didn’t I go the whole 
animal?” 

“Yes, you did, Dick. You are the yallerest flower 
of the forest.” 

They take a little, treat the fiddler, and are again 
ready. No—Ben has to mend his suspender, and 
pull up his breeches. Now they are. Out goes 
Tom, and calls for her favorite tune of jay-bird, but 
she was admonished that she had once been before 
the church for that same profanity, and was ordered 
to be seated. Names here, at that time, were no true 
indication of theses, and are not entirely so to this 
day; for I now know a girl named Tom and a boy 
named Mary. However, Tom having seated her¬ 
self, out walked Sal again, and called for Jim Crow. 
Says old Ben “Miss Sal, I lub to see yur—yur so 
limber on de floor.” But Sal had on the shoes—a 
proof that she had worn her nails off. So soon as 
Ben struck up, many joined in, and when he stopped 
every woman in the house was on the floor, being 
afraid of the consequence of the last line. This was 
danced in a different style from the other, and while 
Ben with his banjo and feet kept time, he sung the 
following lines: 
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“My old misses 6he don’t like me, 

Bekase I don’t eat de black eye pea; 

My old misses she dont like mp, 

Bekase I don’t eat de black eye pea. 

My old misses longtime ago. 

She took me down de hill side to jump Jim Crow. 

Fus ’pon de heel tap, den ’pon de toe, 

Eb’ry Monday morning I jump Jim Crow. 

Oh Lord, ladies, don’t you know 

You nebber git to Heben till you jump Jim Crow. 

(Repeat—“My old misses,” &,c.) 

But even the world must have an end—so the dance 
closed; but not until the shoes had been worn br 
nearly all present. 

Not one of that crowd danced more, got in a love 
scrape sooner, drank more whiskey, saw more fun, 
or sat up later than David Crockett; for next morn¬ 
ing beheld him an early riser, not having retired 
during the evening, suffering the after-claps always 
attendant upon a night of dissipation. It being the 
first excess he was ever known to be guilty of, no¬ 
thing else was talked about. With him the only 
care, save for the sickness under which he was then 
laboring, was the fear that his intended might find 
it out. However, after the whiskey which he drank 
had evaporated, from being spread over the ground, 
and he had somewhat recovered, conscience stricken 
he mounted his horse, and unwillingly urged him on 
to visit his mistress. The distance diminished even 
faster than he wished it, and the rode up to a house, 
distant about a mile from the place of his destina¬ 
tion, to enquire the news, or rather to saunter his 
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'time away. Dismounting and going in, he there 
met with a sister of his intended bride. After the 
usual common place salutations, he made some en¬ 
quiry after her who was dearest to him, and ascer¬ 
tained that she was to be married on that very 
evening to another man. His riding whip slipped 
from between his fingers; his lower jaw involuntarily 
fell. With mouth open, and eyes staring wildly, 
he gazed upon the messenger of this unwelcome 
news. The remainder of the company, not knowing 
the cause of his surprise, gazed as wildly at him. 
However, the tidings being too true, and corrobora¬ 
ted beyond all doubt, he remounted, and again 
sought the scene of frolicking, there to forget, amid 
the gay and light-hearted, his own deep suffering 
and mortification. He was the last to leave the place, 
and then went home to the Quaker’s, whose sympa¬ 
thies were much enlisted in his favor, upon a recital 
of his sufferings. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

Pecuniary misfortunes we submit to: the loss of 
our dearest friends we become reconciled to: but a 
rejection, where the feelings are much interested, 
creates sensations which belong exclusively to that 
4 
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situation. There are no terms which can define 
them, nor are they ever felt under other circumstan¬ 
ces. In other misfortunes, their certainty enables 
us to bear them. But in a rejection, there is always 
a species of suspense, or hope, which will exist in 
the face of a thousand denials. What! Hope not 
exist, because a lovely woman has said no —because 
she has said no, whose only method consists in going 
counter to all method—because she has said no, whose 
determination, when once made, is so fixed that it ha» 
given rise to the following lines: 

“Stamp it on the running stream, 

Print it on the moon’s pale beam, 

And each evanescent letter 
Shall be firmer, fairer, better, 

And more permanent, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean.” 

Yet there is something very sickening in a rejec¬ 
tion. It unhinges one—relaxes all his muscles, and 
produces a state of feeling very nearly allied to 
that which a man feels who is to be hung, from the 
time the scaffold is knocked loose until the rope 
catches him. During that single moment of descent, 
Jiver, lights, etc. endeavor to go out through the 
mouth. But 1 hate to think of a rejection; for I 
always recollect the general consolation attending 
it. A woman most generally tenders her friendship 
in lieu of her love which is asked—a sufficient re¬ 
quital, heaven knows! But the other sex will tell 
you to stand it like a man! Yes, stand it like a 
man, when you can’t stand it! I have seen many 
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a poor fellow, worse off than l could describe him, 
puffed up for an instant with this consolation. I 
should, myself, rather undertake to prevent the ap¬ 
pearance of a comet, than stand it like a man. But 
lovely woman! all thy foibles are but graces, when 
understood—and though I agree with David, that 
“the devil and all is in woman,” yet 1 will love thee 
if my only requital be occasionally the hanging 
scene. 

Thinking of the ladies, 1 have forgotten David, 
and I hope my reader will not require me to tell 
what he has been at since 1 left him; for, of all 
things, I hate to dwell upon time subsequent to a re¬ 
jection. It is a horrible portion of a man’s life. 
Besides, I don’t think a man has a right to mope, and 
pretend to pine away, and look mad, and be disagree¬ 
able to every body he meets with, because a lady 
cannot love him. By doing so, he pays but a poor 
compliment to the remainder, and shows great igno¬ 
rance of the sex: 

“What careth she for hearts, when once possessed.” 

Rather stand it like a man, and be consoled, not 
by the trite adage that “there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught out of it”—for I do not 
mean to make so scaly a comparison—but, reflect 
that where pearls are found, more may be. There 
is no philosophy in one’s making a blockhead of him¬ 
self. If a woman don’t love you, you would not 
marry her: then cease teasing, and drop it. This 
was the philosophy which then governed David; and 
so far from having to part from him on account of 
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one small mishap,! hope to be able to place him in 
a situation where he may have another chance of 
experiencing that delightful sensation, felt only be¬ 
tween the scaffold and the end of the rope. 

Some short time after David’s first misfortune, he 
happened to meet with a female cousin, who told 
him there was to be a great reaping and flax-pulling 
in the neighborhood, at which there were to be 
many girls; and that she had no doubt that the wo¬ 
man he was destined to marry, would be among the 
number. This was enough. It set his imagination 
at work, and he returned home, once more indulging 
in happy anticipations. He then went over to a 
neighboring Quaker’s, where lived an apprentice 
boy, his associate, and to him communicated the 
prospect for fun. He caught like tinder the conta¬ 
gion, and both resolved to go, at all hazards. The 
apprentice was to ask his master’s permission, and 
David was to labor with him, when the frolic was 
over, to make up for lost time. However, the mas¬ 
ter would not hear of the proposition, and reminded 
David of the reputation he had aheady obtained by 
a frolic. But go they would, even counter to orders, 
So much fun could not be lost. The agreement settled 
upon was, that David should go over to the frolic, 
in the morning, and his friend would get a couple of 
the old Quaker’s horses, and come in the evening, 
though about six miles, in time for the dance. The 
appointed day came, and away to the reaping and 
flax-pulling went David. 

It was a lovely morning, and the scene one of life 
and happiness.. There was only air enough to stir 
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the dark ringlets of the girls, or impart to fields 
of yellow grain the gentle undulations of the ocean. 

When David arrived there he found many as¬ 
sembled, and already engaged in their labors. In 
one field, were to be seen the girls playful and hap- 
py—performing their tasks, and striving to excel. 
In another was to be heard the joyous song of the 
reapers, while their voices kept tune to the sweep of 
the sickle. His heart bounded with joy, and he was 
soon in the midst of them. The beauty of a harvest 
field, the universal cheerfulness which prevails over 
it, and the reflection that the husbandman is reaping 
the reward of his labor, render it one of the most in¬ 
teresting scenes in nature, and has served to identify 
it with festivity and rejoicing. 

Having finished their labors, the reapers sung 
with full chorus the harvest home, while they bent 
their way to the field where the girls were engaged 
in pulling flax, vieing who should finish soonest. 
When they arrived there all was silence—nothing 
could be heard save the pulling of the flax. To 
the girls it was a moment of great interest. The 
young men were about to select their partners. 
The formality of introductions had not at that time 
crept into the backwoods, and David sauntered 
among the gathering of girls, in order to find out who 
was most beautiful, or who would suit his fancy best. 
He was soon observed to pace backwards and for¬ 
wards a small spot of ground, as if for the purpose 
of examining the features of a little girl engaged 
in her task, not far distant. A moment more, he 
4 * 
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was at her side, pulling flax, and endeavoring tomake 
her excel her companions. This was the benefit of 
a partner; and it frequently happened that the lady 
who accomplished her task first, was more indebted 
to her beauty for doing so, than to her industry. 
Whether David’s partner was pretty or not, I never 
knew. 1 have no doubt he thought so. 

The day passed oflf pleasantly, and happily came 
on the evening dance. There was no fashion—no 
finery#—no short frocks—no corsetts. They did not 
encircle each other through the mazy windings of 
a waltz; nor were they skilled in the less fashionable 
cotillion. But with neat plain garments of their 
own manufacture, and with figures such as nature 
made them, they met, after the toils of the day 
were over, to give loose to the feelings of their in¬ 
nocent hearts. Nor must 1 forget him, not who is 
master of ceremonies, for there was none, but he 
who presides over the scene. His full heart overflows 
with joy, and brimful of hospitality, he sets before 
them all his little farm affords. Is it necessary that 
fashion should preside, or glittering show lend its or¬ 
naments, that the heart may be feasted? Is it re¬ 
quisite that pride or wealth should lend its influence? 
No— 

“For a’ that, nud a’ that', 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 

Is king o’ men, for a’ that.” 

I fear, that for my city readers this simple narra¬ 
tive will have no charms. Bui to my mind there 
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is something refreshing in turning from the dissipa¬ 
tion of a city, to look upon a rural fete—from eti¬ 
quette and rigid forms to nature as it is. It reminds 
one of the days which in some measure, once cha¬ 
racterized our country, and which now characterize 
Scotland and part of England. It reminds one of 
all that is happy. It seems peculiarly the home of 
love. 

When they met that evening, all were gladsome. 
Awhile they trip the country dance—then exchange 
it only for some amusement less fatiguing, or for one 
which promises more pleasure. Even conundrums 
(I hate them, for they always remind me of rail-road 
stockings, which I abominate) were unknown. But, 
by the by, why is the loveliest and best woman we 
ever meet with, like the Prince of Darkness? Do 
you give it up? No. Well, then, I can’t tell you. 

The pastimes of our infancy ever interest us; 
chiefly from their simplicity, or else from the fact 
that we wonder now how things so silly could have 
delighted us then. Plays which had been fashiona¬ 
ble when their grandmother’s were girls, such as 
Sell the Thimble, Grind the Bottle, &c. were called 
up and wearied out. Nothing seemed to give more 
enjoyment than a play termed, “We are on our way 
to Baltimore.” This, from its title was probably 
picked up by David, during his wanderings; and de¬ 
rived its chief charm from the circumstance, that 
every couple who composed it, had to kiss each other 
at stated pauses. It consisted of a wild and irregular 
dance, during which, with measured steps, the fol¬ 
lowing lines were sweetly chanted: 
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“We are on our way to Baltimore, 

With two behind, and two before; 

Around, around, around we go, 

Where oats, peas, beans and barley grow, 

In waiting for somebody. 

(A kist.y 

’Tis thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Folds his arms, takes his ease, 

Stamps his feet, and claps his hands, 

Wheels around, and thus he stands, 

In waiting for somebody. 

(Another hist.) 

David’s partner was a bewitching creature, and 
ere they had finished dancing “We are on our way to 
Baltimore,” she had initiated him into all the delight¬ 
ful mysteries of lave. From the rapid progress which 
he generally made in the affections of his mistress, it 
must be conceded that he could love more in a given 
time than any other man. For we will here find him,, 
though introduced as a stranger, engaged to be mar¬ 
ried, before the evening is over. 

About eleven o’clock, who should step in but the 
apprentice boy, ripe for fun—having, after his mas¬ 
ter had retired to rest, taken out of the stable, ac¬ 
cording to agreement, a couple of horses. Upon 
going out to put them up, there they stood, covered 
with perspiration; and in lieu of saddles there were 
two bundles of hay, upon one of which the appren¬ 
tice had rode, and brought the other for his friend 
David. 

They drank on that night their fill of amusement, 
and just before the break of day, David, having 
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arranged matters with his love, and fixed upon a time 
for a visit, when he was to ask her mother’s consent, 
set off with his friend for home. 

They had to ride a rapid race. The first light of 
morning was coming forth, when, in passing a neigh 
boring Quaker’s, who happened to be out, they were 
discovered. A halt was called: the affair must be 
concealed. So David, returning, rode up to the 
Quaker’s, made a full confession, and implored his 
secrecy. It was the first time he had offended; 
would never do so again; would be marked in his 
future conduct; that a discovery would forever ruin, 
the apprentice boy. These, with sundry other ar¬ 
guments, finally prevailed: and on they rode. The- 
horses were rubbed, and put away; and the friends- 
by means of a pole, climbed in at one of the upper 
windows. 

Scarcely were they quiet, when the apprentice boy 
was called by his master, to get up and be stirring. 
David’s Sunday clothes for a moment plagued him. 
They went down together. 

Quaker. —Why, David, how came thee here? 

David .—I went over to the frolic, sir; got tired, 
quite, and come over here; and my friend got up and 
let me in. 

Quaker .—Thee had better have taken my advice. 

David. —Yes, sir, I wish I had; it would have saved 
pje a long walk* 

So the affair was entirely concealed, and the 
whole matter passed off smoothly. David’s time 
hung heavily on his hands, until the flay appointed 
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for his visit arrived. Rigging himself in his best 
•clothes, he borrowed a horse, and set out to see his 
intended. Upon arriving at the house, he was told 
that she was visiting a neighbor's; and over he w r cnt 
to see her. 

Riding up to the house where she was, many peo¬ 
ple had collected; and to tell his business, or not 
•attempt to conceal it, was more than his modesty 
•could bear. So, feigning an excuse, he asked if 
they had seen any thing of a bay filly, belonging, 
to his friend the Quaker, which had strayed off—he 
himself having left her in the stable at home. He 
observed that many smiled, and looked quite know¬ 
ing, as in truth they were—the mother of the girl 
having told the object of his visit before his arrival; 
not being able, in common with her sex, to keep a 
secret. However, David soon managed, to get an 
interview, and persuaded his intended to take a seat 
behind him, and return to her mother’s. As he rode 
off with his tender charge, some wag among the 
crowd cried out “I expect you have found your bay 
filly now!” Reader, if you were ever in love, you 
can imagine the feelings of David, at this specimen 
of backwoods humor; if not, I can give you no better 
idea of them, than by using his own. language: ‘‘1 
wish 1 may be damned if 1 know how I felt; but I 
tell you what, it made me feel quite all-overish.” 
Nevertheless, he spent his time very pleasantly, and 
had a day appointed for his wedding. 

Not long after this visit, a wolf hunt was agreed 
on; and accordingly on a fijed day the neighbors 
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all set out. David being unacquainted with the 
woods, got lost, and wandered about, not being able 
to ascertain where he w’as. Most gentle reader, 
metliinks j'ou seem thunderstruck attheannunciation 
that David Crockett was lost in the woods! But I 
beg you to bear in mind that he received his knowl¬ 
edge not by intuition, but by experiense; and at this 
time he had not commenced his favorite pursuit of 
hunting. 

As the day was drawing to a close, and David 
was expecting to spend the night alone in the woods, 
what should he see but a female figure wandering 
about, apparently lost. Upon making towards it, 
he beheld before him the woman who had pledged 
herself to be his, and his only. An explanation 
took place, which accounted for her situation. She 
had left borne in the morning, in order to drive up 
the horses to go to meeting, and wandering off was 
unable to get back. David gave a narration of 
himself, and together did they thank kind fortune for 
having, in a sportive humor, brought about so remar¬ 
kable a meeting. 

A godsend of this sort, one never forgets: not even 
in the dull afternoon of life; but it is ever looked upon 
as a little green isle in the waste of early years, which 
the fancy still delights to visit and linger on as at 
home. They luckily, in a short time, came in sight of 
a hospitable roof, where they were entertained with 
much kindness. On the next day David attended her 
home; and the time fixed for his wedding being close 
at hand, he there remained until he was married. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

David Crockett being married, we have now 
•to look upon him in a new light, but in one not 
less amusing. We will find in him no disposition to 
forego pleasure or avoid a frolic; aud will contem¬ 
plate the outbreaking of that peculiarity of talent 
w'hich has served to identify him with the country in 
which he lives. 

I fear we shall not be able to relieve him from 
the poverty which was ever his attendant; for we 
■find him for two years after his marriage living with 
liis wife’s mother, and making barely enough for a 
support. From this situation he removed and settled 
upon Elk river; when, the late war breaking out, 
he left home, and served as a volunteer in defence 
of his country. After serving several months, he 
obtained permission to return home; but having 
tasted the excitement of battle, the pleasure of com¬ 
pany, etc. he became unhappy,and again sought the 
army. 

He was in many skirmishes, and always bore 
among his comrades the reputation of a brave man. 
He was at Tallisahatchee, Talln'-’ago, Pensacola, 
and would have been at New Orleans, but for an 
accident. Serving under General Jackson, he be¬ 
came personally acquainted with him, and was sin¬ 
cerely and devotedly his friend, until circumstance* 
connected with his political life, brought about a sep¬ 
aration. 
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During his stay in the army, he found a field for 
the exercise of that talent with which nature had 
so eminently endowed him. Without education, 
without the refinement of good society, perfectly 
a child of nature, and thrown by accident among 
men raised like himself, on the frontiers, and con¬ 
sequently uneducated, he was perfectly at home. 
Naturally of a fine person, with a goodness of heart 
rarely equalled, and a talent for humor never ex¬ 
celled, he soon found his way to the hearts of his 
messmates. No man ever enjoyed a greater degree 
of personal popularity, than did David Crockett, 
while with the army; and his success in political life 
is mainly attributable to that fact. I have met with 
many of his messmates, who spoke of him with the 
affection of a brother, and from them have heard 
many anecdotes, which convince me how much 
goodness of heart he really possesses. He not un- 
frequently would lay out his own money to buy a 
blanket fora suffering soldier; and never did he own 
a dollar which was not at the service of the first 
friend who called for it. Blessed with a memory 
which never forgot any thing, he seemed merely a 
depository of anecdote: while at the same time, to 
invent when at a loss, was as easy as to narrate those 
which he had already heard. These qualities made 
him the rallying point for fun, with all his messmates, 
and served to give him that notoriety which he now 
possesses. Vanity or refinement were terms that he 
hardly knew the meaning of, and his mind, untaught 
by rigid rules, roved free as the wild beasts he 
5 
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hunted, and sometimes gave vent to expressions, 
and to ideas, which could never have been conceived 
by any other individual. This slight sketch will 
perhaps be doubled. But to those who doubt, 1 
would snj—go and hunt with Colonel Crockett fora 
week, and you will then believe, and never regret 
the time spent. 

While Mr. Crockett was absent, fighting in de¬ 
fence of his country, he met with a severe misfortune 
in the death of his wife, which rendered it neces¬ 
sary for him to return, and take care of his children. 
This event served to wean him from all thoughts of 
the anryf, kept him closely at home, and for some 
time changed the general tenor of his life. 

Duty to his children required that he should seek 
a helpmate; and accordingly he selected for his 
companion the widow of a deceased friend. He 
then removed to Laurens county, where circum¬ 
stances forced him to figure in a different sphere. 
Here his popularity secured him the office of justice 
of the peace. Soon after this he was elected 
colonel; and finally a representative in the state 
legislature. To fill these various offices, he was 
invited by the partiality of his friends; but his 
success is mainly attributable to energy of character, 
and to the possession of that talent, in an eminent 
degree, which .enables a man to recognise every 
person he meets, whether he knows him or not; and 
to enquire, without being discomposed, after wives 
and children, who have long since been swept frorn 
existence. 
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Colonel Crockett was flattered by being elected 
to the legislature; but, satisfied that he was called 
upon to discharge a duty for which his early life 
had rendered him unqualified, he felt awkward. 
However, he took his seat and the preliminary bu¬ 
siness of electing door keepers, clerks, etc. having 
been gone through, he discovered many persons 
presenting what they termed “bills,” and being 
fresh from the backwoods, and unacquainted with 
the rules of a deliberative body, took up an idea, 
that, as many others were presenting bills, he must 
do so too. So he got a friend to draft a bill, rose 
in his seat, and with much confidence presented it. 
The object of it, 1 have now forgotten, though 1 was 
satisfied at the time of his narration to me, of its 

propriety. The bill was opposed by Air. M-1, 

who, during the discussion, thought proper to travel 
out of his way, to allude to Colonel Crockett, as 
the gentleman from the cane, in rather disparaging 
terms. 

The Colonel’s mettle began to rise: so that, when 

Air. AI-1 seated himself, upon many persons 

crying out, “Crockett, answer him—Crockett, an¬ 
swer him,” he determined to do so. His diffidence 
for a time prevented him from rising—but his em¬ 
barrassed situation is more happily described in his 
own language. “Well, I had never made a speech 
in my life. 1 didn’t know whether 1 could speak or 
not; and they kept crying out to me, ‘Crockett, 
answer him—Crockett, answer him:—why the hell 
don’t you answer him?’ So up I popped. I was as 
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mad as hell: and there 1 stood, and damn the word 
could I get out. Well, I bothered, and stammered 
and look foolish, and still there I stood; but after 
a while I began to talk. I don’t know what 1 said 
about my bill , but I jerked it into him. I told him 
that he had got hold of the wrong man; that he 
didn’t know who he was fooling with; that he re¬ 
minded me of the meanest thing on God’s earth, 
a damned old coon dog, barking up the wrong tree.” 

But the Colonel was not satisfied; for, says he, 

“After the house adjourned, seeing Mr. M-1, 

walking off alone, I followed him, and proposed a 
walk. He consented, and we went something like 

a mile, when I called a halt. Said I, ‘M-1, do 

you know what I brought you here for?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Well, 1 brought you here for the express purpose 
of whipping you, and I’ll be damned if I don’t 
mean to do it.’ But the fellow said he didn’t mean 
any thing, and kept apologising, till 1 got into a 
good humor. We then went back together; and 1 
don’t believe any body every knew any thing about 
it.” 

“I’ll tell you another story of this same man: 

’twan’t long after my difficulty with M--1, before 

he got into a fight with a member of the senate, in 
which he was worsted—for he had his ruffle torn off, 
and by accident it remained on the battle ground. 

I happened to go there next morning, and having 
heard of the circumstance, knew how the ruffle 
came there. I didn’t like M-1 much, and I de¬ 

termined to have some fun. So, I took up his fine 
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cambric ruffle and pinned it to my coarse cotton 
shirt—made it as conspicuous as possible, and when 
the house met, strutted in. I seated myself near 

M-1; when the members, understanding how it 

was, soon filled the house with a roar of laughter. 
M-1 couldn’t stand it, and walked out. I, think¬ 

ing he might want a fight, though I had tried him, 
followed after; but it didn’t take place; and after 
a while he came up to me, and asked if that wasn’t 
his ruffle. I told him yes, and presenting it, ob¬ 
served that 1 looked upon it as the flag of the lower 
house, which, in battle, had been borne off by the 
senate; and, that being a member of the lower house, 
I felt it my duty to retake it.” 

The “gentleman from the cane” was soon known 
to every member of both houses, and never was there 
a species of fun going on, but Colonel Crockett must 
have a hand in it. Thus did he become exceedingly 
popular, and his annunciation, declining to serve for 
another term, caused much regret. 

Colonel Crockett had vested the scrapings of his 
industry in a mill, which was scarcely completed, 
before a freshet swept it off, and left no trace of its 
existence. Retiring to bed, comfortably situated, 
he awoke next morning flat without a dollar. So 
that, ever was he mere sport for fortune. But he 
had been schooled too deeply in misfortune to mur¬ 
mur at his luck, or spend his time in idle regret. 
He saw that, without capital, where he was, he 
could scarcely support himself. So, winding up his 
business, a short time found a little family, with a 
5 * 
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couple of puck horses, heavily laden, travelling on, 
deeper into the “far off West.” In advance of this 
party, humming a song, walked a cheerful, light¬ 
hearted backwoodsman, with a child on one arm 
and a rifle on the other, followed by half a dozen 
dogs. 

This incident in the life of Colonel Crockett, sim¬ 
ple as it is, is fraught with philosophy; and if at¬ 
tended to, may compensate some reader for the 
perusal of this volume. How many of us, when 
we meet with misfortunes, are rather disposed to 
give way than to bear up against them. How many 
of us curse what we call our luck, and some even 
indulge in farther profanity. Yet how idle! Will 
our cursing or fretting restore our losses? Or will 
our sinking beneath the weight of misfortune, call 
forth tears of sympathy from a cold, calculating, 
interested world? He is little versed in the ways 
of the world who thinks so. Mankind are ever dis¬ 
posed to press down him who is sinking. It is human 
nature. We are all struggling to accomplish some 
object, and the more we keep beneath us the better 
oar prospect. One is rarely assisted, unless his en¬ 
ergy of character is forcing him ahead against accu¬ 
mulating circumstances: or unless he is so situated 
as not to require it. In either case, then, self-inter¬ 
est prompts assistance, and in the latter you will 
have it forced upon you. This idea I have often 
seen illustrated, when seated on the margin of a lit¬ 
tle stream, watching the fish endeavoring to get up 
its rapids: the larger ones ever chase away the 
smaller, to make room for themselves. 
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We curse our luck, and even call down the ven¬ 
geance of heaven upon us. Yes! When—rarely is 
there an exception—if we analyze our loss, it may be 
traced to some imprudence of our own. Action is 
the soul of every thing. If we meet with a loss, re¬ 
gret is idle, and the sooner we go to work, the sooner 
it is repaired. 

I do not mean to inculcate the idea that it is ne¬ 
cessary to move whenever one meets with misfor¬ 
tune. Nothing is more absurd: and no country can 
give a more forcible illustration of my remark than 
the “far off West.” Thousands of young men, of 
worth, of character, and of family, have flooded the 
west, to better their fortunes. They come here 
with anticipations of immediate success; and there 
are so many engaged in the same enterprise, that 
disappointment must be the inevitable consequence. 
And they spend their time, either brooding over past 
days, which then seem happy, or fall into the too 
prevalent customs of our country, drinking and ga¬ 
ming; then sicken and die away, under the wither¬ 
ing influence of blighted hopes. The learned pro¬ 
fessions in this country are crowded beyond any 
thing I have ever seen; consequently the wreck of 
talent is great. Often have I met with examples 
which chilled me to the heart. Often have 1 seen 
one, who may, by the coruscations of his genius, 
have shone conspicious in the circle from which he 
came, in some far land, and whose parents are yet 
shaping out “Oh! such bright hopes of future great¬ 
ness,” sinking into nothingness, from cold neglect- 
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Often do they sink into despondency, lamenting the 
loss of that society to which they have been accustom¬ 
ed, and of which, here, they cannot taste the sweets. 

These remarks are intended only to apply to the 
more unsettled portions of the“far off West,” where, 
from the transitory nature of its inhabitants, and 
from the fact that they are made up of representa¬ 
tives from every region between the two circles, it 
is impossible that talent can be as much respected, 
or as highly appreciated as it is in a more settled 
society. A frontier country is no place for a man 
of modesty, of refinement or of delicacy; and it must 
ever be, that in a society so constituted, success is 
as often the result of accident as the consequence 
of merit. 

But to our narrative. When Colonel Crockett 
was next heard from, he had settled himself about 
one hundred and fifty miles from his former resi¬ 
dence, in Gibson county, Western District; and 
was hard at work, putting up log cabins. His chil¬ 
dren were all too young to be of any service to him, 
so that all the labor requisite for forming a new set¬ 
tlement was performed by himself. His cabins were 
built; a well was dug; a little patch was cleared for 
corn; and the Colonel found himself in the bosom 
of our western forest, forty miles from any settle¬ 
ment. 

Colonel Crockett was never avaricious; and a 
change in his circumstances, from bad to worse, had 
no effect upon his spirits. They were too buoyant, 
too playful, ever to yield to any misfortune: so that 
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although at home above all others in a crowd, he 
seemed equally pleased with the deepest solitude. 
Here he became wedded to hunting, and the great 
quantity of game was well calculated to have fas¬ 
cinated any one. Being cut off from all society, 
his rifle and dogs were ever his companions. Even 
the face of the country he had chosen to dwell in, 
seemed, in some measure, the counterpart of his 
mind. It was wild and irregular, and, like himself 
subject to no restraint. Here, one moment, all na¬ 
ture was hushed into silence: the next, the earth 
seemed rocking to its centre. He had chosen to set¬ 
tle in that section of country where the earth¬ 
quake of 1812 was most sensibly felt, east of the 
Mississippi river. That country has been subject to 
slight shocks ever since, and the Colonel remarked to 
me, that frequently while at work, he has had his 
clothes or hat shaken down, but would merely hang 
them up, and continue his labor. 


CHAPTER V. 

The earthquake of 1812 has been often described; 
but I must mention a few incidents connected with 
it, as the scene of many hunting stories, as well as 
the residence of Colonel Crockett, lies in that 
section of country where its effects were most felt 
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east of the Mississippi river. This section of country 
is termed the Shakes , and is never alluded to, in com¬ 
mon conversation, by any other title. 

The Obion river, a deep and navigable stream 
which empties into the Mississippi nearly opposite 
to New Madrid, was dammed up, and two consid¬ 
erable lakes, one nearly twenty miles long and vary¬ 
ing in its breadth, the other not quite so large, have 
been formed of unknown depth. The bed of the 
river has been changed; and fissures, or openings 
made in the earth by the concussion still remain— 
running parallel to each other, of various lengths, 
from three to thirty feet wide, and from ten to forty 
feet deep. One, to visit these Shakes, would see stri¬ 
king marks of the gigantic power of an earthquake. 
He would find the largest forest trees split from 
their roots to their tops, and lying half on each side 
of a fissure. He would find them split in every 
direction and lying in all shapes. At the time of 
this earthquake, no persons were living where those 
lakes have been formed. Colonel Crockett was 
among the nearest settlers; and to this day, there is 
much of that country entirely uninhabited, and even 
unknown. Several severe hurricanes have passed 
along, blowing down all the trees in one direction, 
and an undergrowth has sprung up, making these 
places almost impenetrable to man. 

This section of country which has been visited by 
the shakes, forms the best hunting grounds in the 
west. There are bears, wolves, panthers, deer, elk, 
wild cats, etc. in abundance; and this is the only place 
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within my knowledge east of the Mississippi, where 
elk are yet to be found. 

These lakes are famed above all places for their 
great quantity of honey—I presume from the fact 
that (he immense number of trees which were killed 
by the formation of the lakes have afforded excel¬ 
lent hives. A bee-hunter told me he had remained 
in one spot, and counted in sight eighty bee trees. 
They have been much hunted, and are now becom¬ 
ing more scarce. A few settlements for the purpose 
of hunting have lately been formed on the margin 
of these lakes, which besides the game enumerated, 
are filled with wild geese, ducks, and swans. It 
was to this section of country, as I before remarked, 
that Colonel Crockett removed, after his pecuniary 
misfortunes. 

Innumerable are the anecdotes that daily occurred, 
while with no companion save his favorite Betsey , (his 
rifle,) or with his son and dogs sometimes added, he 
roved the forest. 

Still hunting is with all hunters a favorite amuse¬ 
ment. It requires more talent, and gives a wider 
field for the formation of stratagems and the ex¬ 
ercise of ingenuity than any other species of the 
same occupation. There are many modes practi¬ 
sed by a wary hunter of approaching game, even 
in an open field, which are attended with success. 
One will steal up while it is feeding—remaining 
perfectly still, and personating a stump, when it 
becomes the least alarmed. His progress is gradual 
and at stolen intervals. The object which he wishes 
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to shoot becomes familiarized to the stump, as itsup- 
poses,and the hunter approaches as near as he wishes. 
Another personating a hog, will, upon his hands and 
knees, root himself along, until within shooting 
distance. Either of these modes, when practised 
with skill, often proves successful. But there are a 
thousand plans, the best of which the hunter must 
select, and will be governed in his choice entirely by 
circumstances. 

His favorite Betsy, as he termed her, I had the 
pleasure of shooting. She is a large, coarse, common 
rifle, with a flint lock, and from appearance has been 
much used. In her breech there is a wire hole or 
two with feathers in them, and several parts of her 
may be found wrapped with a wax thread, for the 
purpose of healing up wounds which she has received 
in her passage through life. 

To bear hunting Colonel Crockett has ever teen 
most wedded; first, because it is profitable; secondly, 
because there is danger in it, and consequently great 
excitement. It requires a man to be a bear hunter; 
for he is frequently thrown into situations which re¬ 
quire as much coolness and determined purpose of 
mind as though he were in a regular battle. All hunt¬ 
ers agree in saying that its meat is superior to that 
of any other wild game. You may drink, from its 
peculiar sweetness, (and it will never be attended with 
the slightest inconvenience,) a pint of pure bear oil 
at a draught. 

Occasionally settlers began to locate near him, 
and Colonel Crockett was called on for meat. If 
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he had it, it was theirs—if not, he would take his 
-dogs, go over, and kill them as much as they wanted. 
This trait in his character, always gained for him 
the good will of those who settled near him. 

I was amused at the simplicity with which he told 
me the following story. “I had’nt been a hunter 
long in these backwoods, when I had an occasion 
to send my little son a short distance from home; he 
soon came galloping back, and told me he saw two 
large elk cross the road just before him. I gathered 
up my rifle and accoutrements—jumped upon the 
horse—took up my son behind me, to show where 
they were, and rode off. I did not think it advisa¬ 
ble to carry my dogs; for they would at once have 
run them out of my hearing. The sun was some¬ 
thing like two hours high, and the evening was 
calm and still. I had never at this time killed an 
elk, and was very anxious. I found where they 
had crossed the road—left my little boy the horse, 
to go home, and followed after them. The ground 
was rather hard, and their tracks almost impercep¬ 
tible; but 1 noticed where the grass was bruised by 
their treading, and sometimes I could see where 
they had bit a bush; in this way I followed after 
them. I went, I s’pose, about a mile, when I see’d 
my elk feeding in a little prairie: there were no 
trees near me ; so I got down and tried to root my 
way to ’em, but they had got a notion of me, for 
they would feed a while, and then turn their heads 
•back and look for me, and then run off a little. 
We soon got into the woods agin, andJ begun to 
6 
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work ’em right badly. When they were feeding, 
I’d git a tree ’tween me and them, and run as hard 
as I could, then peep round to see ’em, and get 
down, root myself behind another tree, and then 
run agin. The woods were mighty open and I 
could see ’em a long way, and I’d have got a shot, 
but as I was creeping ’long after ’em, 1 see’d five 
deer coming towards me. I stopped right still, and 
they come feeding ’long close to me: when they got 
jn about twenty yards of me, I raised old Betsy, 
levelled her, and down dropped the largest; the 
others raised their heads and looked astonished; 
went up to the one which was down, and smelt him, 
but did’nt seem afraid of me, I spoke not, and the 
report of the rifle was the only noise. Having 
loaded,! raised old Bet agin, and down came anoth¬ 
er; the others only looked more astonished. I shot 
down a third, and the remainder still kept looking 
on. Coming off in a hurry, 1 brought but few balls, 
and my fourth load contained the last. I thought I 
must have my elk; so I wouldn’t shoot another deer, 
I have never seen any think like that since, in all 
my hunting. I don’t believe they had ever seen a 
man before; for they wasn’t the least afraid of me. 
Well, as I was saying, I thought 1 must have my 
elk—so 1 just left the deer lying there, and I was 
sorry I’d killed ’em, and off I started. I found 
their tracks, and followed on ’till I agin see’d ’em; 
’twas gitting late in the evening when I come in 
sight of ’em; they had somewhat forgotten me, Iho’ 
they were still a little shy^—so, pursuing my former 
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flan, I gained on ’em, but they still had a notion of 
me, and I could’nt git a close shoot. The sun was 
down, and it was growiag a little dim, and I found 
I must either shoot or lose’em; so 1 resolved to take 
the first chance. Again getting a tree ’tween me 
and them, 1 run as hard as I could up to it; and 
upon peeping round, there stood my elk about one 
hundred and forty yards distant, in a tolerably clear 
place, with their heads turned back, looking for me. 
This was my only chance; so, raising up old Betsy, 
I fired at the one which was nearest to me: at the 
report of the gun, it run off, passing the one which 
was before it, about twenty yards, and then tumbled 
over. The other run on and stopped with it. The 
ball, as I found afterward, had entered just behind 
the shoulder, and ranged forward. I felt a little 
afraid, because they were so large; but I went up: 
when I got in about twenty yards of ’em, the one 
which was standing up began to paw the ground 
very violently, and shake his head at me; his horns 
were about six feet long, and he looked very formi¬ 
dable. I had nothing to shoot him with, and he 
seemed from his actions, determined for battle. I 
tried to frighten him, but I was not able to do so 
till I gave a shrill call, when off he run; so great is 
the effect of the human voice upon all animals. I 
then went rather nearer to the one which was lying 
down, walked round him several times, and kept 
throwing chuncks, to find whether he was alive or 
not; but he did not move, so 1 went up to him, and 
sure enough he was as dead as could be. By this 
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time it was dark—I’d wandered off about four miles, 
and had nothing with me but my knife: however, 
I set to work and butchered him on- the ground, and 
then set off for home. I felt mighty proud of (his 
act, because the elk was the first I had ever killed, 
and he was so large. Next morning, with the aid of 
pack horses, I got him home.” 

The chief thing which struck me in the above 
anecdote, was, that the Colonel should term them his 
elk, white they were running in the woods; it shows 
the great confidence he has in his gun; and I be¬ 
lieve, from what I have seen, that Colonel Crockett 
feels as certain of a deer or elk which he may find 
in the woods, if he can get within one hundred 
and fifty yards of it, as if he had it in his chimney 
smoking, and would be as much offended were any 
one to frighten it, as he would be were the same in¬ 
dividual to take one of his hogs. 

Colonel Crockett, having hunted for some time, 
collected all his skins, loaded a horse, and set out 
for a store in order to barter them for groceries. 
This simple incident exerted a great influence on 
his after life. At the store, he met several acquain¬ 
tances with whom he had served in the legislature, 
and together they spent a happy evening. Upon 
parting, they solicited Colonel Crockett again to be¬ 
come a candidate for the legislature; this he declin¬ 
ed, telling them that there were several candidates 
already in the field, and that he could not hope for 
success. Moreover, he was an entire stranger; the 
election came on in a few weeks; and that he lived 
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down in the cane, forty miles from any settlement. 
Believing the matter at rest they parted. Colonel 
Crockett returned home, and devoted his time chief¬ 
ly to hunting. Occident, however, soon afterwards 
threw in his way a newspaper, in which he saw 
himself announced as a candidate for the legislature, 
at the ensuing election. He viewed the matter as 
a quiz; but after thinking of the subject, resolved to 
make a trial; and lent all his energy to the accom¬ 
plishment of that object, with a hope of quizzing 
those who had attempted to quiz him. 

He gave up for a time his favorite amusement, 
and began to mix among the people. He could oc¬ 
casionally hear of persons who intended to vote for 
the great bear hunter. He was becoming some¬ 
what formidable, and the three other candidates 
agreed among themselves that two should withdraw 
in favor of the third. This was to be determined at 
some place where there was to be a very considerable 
gathering; and to that place, an entire stranger, 
went Colonel Crockett. He beat about among the 
crowd the greater part of the day, entirely unknown. 
When it was determined that B. should run, the 
Colonel went up to a small crowd, and called for a 
quart of whiskey, for which he had to pay fifty 
cents. While it was passing about, the Colonel, still 
unknown, B. happened to pass along, Crockett hailed 
him. 

“Hallo! B. you do’nt know me,” (B. called his 
name and passed into the crowd,) but I’ll make you 
know me mighty well before August; I see they have 
6 * 
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weighed jou out to me, but I’ll beat you mighty. 
badly. (Crockett not knowing a man.) 

B. —“Where did you spring from Colonel?” 

C. —“O! I’ve just crept out from the cane, to see 
what discoveries I could make among the whites— 
you think you have greatly the advantage of me 
B. ’tis true l live forty miles from any settlement; 

I am very poor, and you are very rich; you see it 
takes two ’coon skins here to buy a quart, but I’ve 
good dogs, and my little boys at home will go their 
death to support my election^they are mighty in¬ 
dustrious; they hunt every night till twelve o’clock; 
but it keeps the little fellows mighty busy to keep 
me in whiskey. When they gets tired, I takes my 
rifle and goes out and kills a wolf, for which the state 
pays me three dollars; so one way or other I keeps 
knocking along.” 

B. —“Well Colonel, I see you can beat me election¬ 
eering.” 

C. —“My dear fellow, you dont call this election¬ 
eering, do you? When you see me electioneering, 
I goes fixed for the purpose. I’ve gotasuitof deer 
leather clothes, with two big pockets; so I puls a 
bottle of whiskey in one,.and a twist of tobacco in 
t’other, and starts out: then if I meets a friend, 
why I pulls out my bottle and gives him a drink— 
he’ll be mighty apt, before he drinks to throw away 
his tobacco; so when he’s done I pulls my twist out 
of t’other pocket and gives him a chaw: I never 
likes to leave a man worse off than when I found 
him. If I had given him a drink, and he bad lost 
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his tobacco, he would not have made much; but give 
him tobacco, and a drink too,and you are mighty apt 
to get his vote.” Though profuse in his liberality, 
the Colonel boasted of his economy, saying, when 
alone he never spent a ’coon skin, but alwayscarried 
hare skins, to buy half pints. Conversing in this way, 
he soon became well known; and ere he left the 
ground no person was more talked of than the great 
bear hunter. 

His fondness for fun gave rise to many anecdotes; 
among others I have heard this, which I do not al¬ 
together believe. Colonel Crockett, while on an 
electioneering trip,fell hi at a gathering, and it be¬ 
came necessary for him to treat the company. His 
finances were rather low, having but one ’coon skin 
about him; however, he pulled it out, slapped it 
down on the counter, and called for its value in 
whiskey. The merchant measured out the whis¬ 
key and threw the skin into the loft. The Colonel, 
observing the logs very open, took out his ramrod, 
and upon the merchant turning his back, twisted 
his ’coon skin out, and pocketed it: when more 
whiskey was wanted, the same skin was pulled out, 
slapped upon the counter, and its value called for- 
This trick was played untikthey were all tired drink- 
ing. 

About this time an incident also occurred, some¬ 
what amusing, and which will serve to give a further 
illustration of the backwoods. The Colonel’s op¬ 
ponent was an honorable man, butproud and haugh¬ 
ty in his bearing. This, of course, was laid aside 
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as much as practicable, while he was electioneering. 
Standing one day at his window, he observed seve¬ 
ral of his friends passing along the road, and famil¬ 
iarly hailed them to call by and take a drink. They 
called, and upon going into the house, there was a 
handsome table with choice liquors, set out on the 
middle of the carpet, which was not large enough 
to cover the floor, but left on each side a vacant 
space around the room. On this vacant space 
walked B.’s friends, without ever daring to approach 
the table. After many and frequent solicitations, 
and seeing B. upon the carpet, they went up and 
drank; but left him manifestly with displeasure. 
Calling at the next house to which they came, where 
happened to live one of Crockett’s friends, they 
asked what kind of a man was the great bear hunt¬ 
er; and received for answer, that lie was a good 
fellow, but very poor, and lived in a small log cabin, 
with a dirt floor. They all cried out he was the 
man for them, and swore they would be damned 
sooner than support a man as proud as B. They 
never having seen a carpet before, swore that B. 
had invited them to his house to lake a drink, and 
had spread down one of his best bed quiit^for them to 
walk upon, and that it was nothing but a piece of 
pride. 
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CHAPTER VL 

While electioneering, the Colonel always con¬ 
ciliates every crowd into which he may be thrown, 
by the narration of some anecdote. It is his man¬ 
ner, more than the anecdote, which delights you. 
Having been a great deal with the Dutch, he draws 
very liberally on them whenever he wants to make 
sport. 1 once had the pleasure of seeing Colonel 
Crockett the centre of some dozen persons, to whom 
he was telling the following story of a Dutchman, 
whose hen house had met with some mishap, and 
who, afterwards meeting with Colonel Crockett 
thus went on: “Well, cot tarn it, what you tink, a cot 
tarn harricoon come to my hinkle stall” (hen house) 
“an picked out ebery hair out de backs of all my 
young hinkles; so 1 goes ober to brudder Richards, 
an gets his fox trap; an as I comes back, I says to 
myself, I’ll catch de cot tarn harricoon. So I takes 
de fox trap an goes to my hinkle stall, an I didn’t 
set it outside, an I didn’t set it inside but I puts it 
down jist dere. So next morning I goes to my 
hinkle stall, an sure enough, 1 had de cot tarn harri- 
coon fast; an he wasn't white, an he wasn’t black, 
an ebery hair was off he tail,” (opossum) “an soon 
as he see me, he look so shame—ah! you cot tam 
harricoon, you kill my hinkles, heh! an I hit him a 
lick, an he lay down, an he look so sorry, he make 
me tink he repent; so I turn him loose, Well, now 
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what do you link; I goes to my hinkle stall next 
morning, and dere lay my old speckled hinkle, an 
ebery hair was out her back; so 1 goes ober to 
brudder Richards gin, an gits his fox trap, to catch 
de tamharricoon; an I carried it to de hinkle stall, 
an I didn’t set it outside, an I didn’t set it inside; 
but 1 puts it jist dere; an sure enough, next morn¬ 
ing, I had de old harriioon gin; and he wasn’t white, 
and he wasn’t black; but he was while, and he was 
black, spotted all ober,” (pole cat) “an I goes up to 
him, ah! you’s de cot tarn harricoon dat catch my 
old speckled hinkle, hell! you de tarn rascal! an I 
hits him a lick, an he lif he tail up, an ebery deble 
in hell might smell him, for I smell him de whole 
time.” 

Pursuing this course, he laughs away any preju¬ 
dice which may exist against him; and having cre¬ 
ated a favorable impression, enforces his claims by 
local arguments, showing the bearing which great 
national questions have upon the interests of the per¬ 
sons whom he wishes to represent. This mode, to¬ 
gether with the faculty of being a boon companion 
to every one he meets, generally enables him to ac¬ 
complish his object. 

Over his competitor B., he was elected with much 
ease; and served for four successive years in the le¬ 
gislature, notwithstanding, he moved during the time 
more than one hundred and fifty miles, and was con¬ 
sequently dependent upon strangers for his second 
election. This is a forcible truth, of the great pow¬ 
er of his talent for electioneering. 
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While in the legislature, there was a bill before it 
for the creation of a county. The author of it wished 
to run the boundary line, so as to support his popu¬ 
larity; to this the Colonel was opposed, because his 
interests were affected by it. They were hammer¬ 
ing at it for some time: whatever the author of the 
bill would effect by speaking, the Colonel would undo 
by logrolling; until the matter was drawing to a 
close, when he rose, and made the following speech; 

“Mr. Speaker.—Do you know what that man's 
bill reminds me of? Well, I ’spose you don’t so I’ll 
tell you. Well, Mr. Speaker, when I first came to 
this country, a blacksmith was a rare thing, but 
there happened to be one in my neighborhood, he 
had no striker, and whenever one of the neighbors 
wanted any work done, he had to go over and strike, 
till his work wa6 finished. These were hard times, 
Mr. Speaker, but we had to do the best we could. 
It happened that one of my neighbors wanted an 
axe, so he took along with him a piece of iron, and 
went over to the blacksmith’s to strike till his axe 
was done. The iron was heated, and my neighbor 
fell to work, and was striking there nearly all day; 
when the blacksmith concluded the iron wouldn’t 
make an axe, but ’twould make a fine mattock; so 
my neighbor wanting a mattock, concluded he 
would go over, and strike till his mattock was done; 
accordingly, he went over the next day, and worked 
faithfully, but towards night, the blacksmith con- 
clude<j his iron wouldn’t make a mattock, but 
’twould make a fine ploughshare; so my neighbor 
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wanting a ploughshare, agreed he would go over the 
next day and strike till that was done; accordingly 
he again went over, and fell hard to work, but 
towards night the blacksmith concluded his iron 
wouldn’t make a ploughshare, but ’twould make a 
fine skow; so my neighbor, tired working, cried, a 
skow let it be—and the blacksmith taking up the red 
hot iron threw it into a trough of water near him, 
and as it fell in, it sung out sfcnozo. And this, Mr. 
Speaker, will be the way with that man’s bill for 
a county; he’ll keep you all here doing nothing, and 
finally his bill will turn out a skow , now mind if it 
don’t.” 

Whenever the Colonel was out of the legislature, 
he was either at work upon his little farm, or enga¬ 
ged in his favorite pursuit of hunting; and in this 
way, has the most of his life been spent. By hunt¬ 
ing, he has supplied himself, and all lais*neighbors 
with meat; and there lives no man, who has under¬ 
gone more hardships, done more acts of friendship, 
or who has been more exposed to all changes of 
weather, than David Crockett. He has lived almost 
entirely in the woods,and his life has been a continued 
scene of anecdote, toone fond of hair-breadth escapes, 
and hunting stories. 

The following story will be read with intense in¬ 
terest, both, on account of the original ideas which 
it may present; and likewise, as it will serve to illus¬ 
trate the character of Colonel - Crockett in a new 
light. I shall give it as far as my recollection^erves 
me, ia the Colonel’s own language. 
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“Well, as I have told you, it has been a custom 
with me ever since I moved to this country, to spend 
a part of every winter in bear hunting, unless I was 
engaged in public life. I generally take a tent, 
pack horses, and a friend ’long with me, and go down 
to the Shakes, where I camp out and hunt, till I get 
tired, or till I get as much meat as I want. I do this, 
because there is a great deal of game there; and 
besides I never see any body but the friend i carry, 
and I like to hunt in a wilderness, where nobody can 
disturb me. I could tell you of a thousand frolics, 
I’ve had in these same Shakes; but perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing one will amuse you: 

“Sometime in the winter of 1824 or ’25, a friend 
called to see me, to take a bear hunt. 1 was in the 
humor, so we got our pack horses, fixed up our tent, 
and provisions, and set out for the Shakes. We ar¬ 
rived there safe, raised our tent, stored away our 
provisions, and commenced hunting: for several days 
we were quite successful; our game we brought to 
the tent, salted it, and packed it away. We had 
several hunts, and nothing occurred worth telling, 
save, that we killed our game. 

“But, one evening as we were coming along, our 
pack horses loaded with bear meat, and our dogs 
trotting lazily after us, old Whirlwind held up his 
head and looked about; then rubbed his nose agin 
a bush, and opened. I knew from the way he sung 
out, ’twas an old he bear. The balance of the dogs 
buckled in, and off they went right up a hollow. I 
gave up the horses to my friend, to carry ’em to the 
7 
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tent, which was now about half a mile distant, and 
set out after the dogs. 

“The hollow up which the bear had gone, made 
abend and I knew he would follow it; so I run 
across to head him. The sun was now down; ’twas 
growing dark mighty fast,and ’twas cold; so, I but- 
tened my jacket close round me, and run on. 1 
hadn’t gone fur, before I heard the dogs tack, and 
they come a tearing right down the hollow. Present¬ 
ly I heard the old bear rattling through the cane, 
and the dogs coming on like lightning after him. I 
dashed on; I felt like I had wings; my dogs made 
such a roaring cry; they rushed by me,and as they 
did I harked ’em on; they all broke out, and the 
woods echoed back, and back, to their voices. It 
seemed to me they fairly flew, for ’twasn’t long be¬ 
fore they overhauled him, and I could hear ’em 
fighting not fur before me. I run on, but just be¬ 
fore I got there, the old bear made a break and got 
loose; but the dogs kept close up, and every once 
in a while they stopped him, and had a fight. I 
tried for my life to git up. but just before I’d got 
there, he’d break loose. I followed him this way 
for two or three miles, through briars, cane, etc. 
and he devilled me mightily. Once I thought I had 
him: I got up in about fifteen or twenty feet, ’twas 
so dark, I couldn’t tell the bear from a dog, and I 
started to go to him; but I found out there was a 
creek between us. How deep it was I didn’t know; 
but it was dark, and cold, and too late to turn back; 
so I held my rifle up and walked right in. Before 
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I got across, the old bear got loose and shot for it, 
right through the cane; I was mighty tired, but I 
scrambled out and followed on, 1 knew I was obliged 
to keep in hearing of my dogs, or git lost. 

“Well, I kept on, and once in a while, I could 
hear ’em fighting and baying, just before me; then 
I’d run up, but before I’d git there, the old bear 
would git loose. I sometimes thought ’bout giving 
up, and going back; but while I'd be thinking, 
they’d begin to fight agin, and I’d run on. I fob 
lowed him this way, ’bout as near as I could guess, 
from four to five miles, when the old bear couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and took a tree, and I tell you 
what, I was mighty glad of it. 

“I went up, but at first it was so dark I could see 
nothing; however, after looking about, and gitting 
the tree between me and a star, I could see a very 
dark looking place, and I raise up old Betsy, and 
she lightened; down came the old bear, but he 
wasn’t much hurt, for of all the fights you ever did 
see, that beat all. I had six dogs, and for nearly an 
hour they kept rolling and tumbling right at my 
feet. I couldn’t see any thing but one old white dog 
I had; but every now and then the bear made ’em 
sing out right under me. I had my knife drawn, 
to stick him whenever he should seize me; but af¬ 
ter a while, bear, dogs and all rolled down a preci¬ 
pice just before me, and I could hear them fighting 
like they were in a hole. I loaded Betsy, laid 
down, and felt about in the hole with her till I got 
her agin the bear and I fired; but I didn’t kill him, 
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for out of the hole he bounced; and he and the 
dogs fought harder than ever. I laid old Betsy 
down,and drew my knife; but the bear, and dogs 
just formed a lump, rolling about; and presently 
down they all went again into the hole. 

“My dogs now began to sing out mighty often; 
they were getting tired;- for it had been the hardest 
fight I ever saw. 1 found out how the bear was lay¬ 
ing, and 1 looked for old Betsy to shoot him agin, 
but I had laid her down somewhere,, and couldn’t 
find her. I got hold of a slick and began to punch 
him; he didn’t seem to mind it much, so 1 thought I 
would git down into the erack, and kill him with my 
knife. 

“Iconsidered some time ’bout this; it was ten or 
eleven o’clock, and a cold winter night. I was 
something like thirty miles from any settlement; 
there was no living soul near me, except my friend, 
who was in the tent, and I didn’t know where that 
was—I knew my bear was in a crack made by the 
shakes, but how deep it was, and whether I could 
get out, if I got in, were things I could’nt tell. I 
was sitting down right over the bear, thinking, and 
every once in a while some of my dogs would sing 
out, as if they wanted help; so I got up, and let 
myself down in the crack behind the bear. Where 
1 landed was about as deep as I am high; I felt 
mighty ticklish, and I wished I was out; I couldn’t 
see a thing in the world, but I determined to go 
through with it. 1 drew my knife and kept feeling 
about with my hands and feet till l touched the bear; 
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this I did very gently, then got upon my hands and 
knees, and inched my left hand up his body, with a 
knife in my right till I got pretty fur up, and I plun¬ 
ged it into him; he sunk down and for a moment 
there was a great struggle; but by the time Iscram- 
bled out, every thing was getting quiet, and my dogs, 
one at a time, come out after me, and laid down at 
my feet. I knew every thing was safe. 

“It began, now, to cloud up; ’twas mighty dark, 
and as I didn’t know the direction of my tent, I deter¬ 
mined to stay all night. 1 took out my flint and steel, 
and raised a little fire; but the wood was so cold and 
wet, it wouldn’t burn much. I had sweated so much 
after the bear, that I began to get very thirsty, and 
felt like 1 would die, if 1 didn’t git some water; so 
taking a light along, I went to look for the creek I 
had waded, and as good luck would have it, I found 
the creek, and got back to my bear. But from 
having been in a sweat all night, I was now very 
chilly; it was the middle of winter,and the ground 
was hard frozen for several inches, but this I had 
not noticed before; I again set to work to build me 
a fire, but all I could do, wouldn’t make it burn. 
The excitement under which 1 had been laboring 
had all died away, and I was so cold I felt very 
much*like dying: but a notion struck me to git my 
bear up out of the crack; so down into it I went, 
and worked until I got into a sweat agin; and just 
as 1 would git him up so high, that if I could turn 
him over once more, he’d be out, he’d roll back. I 
kept working, and resting, and while 1 was at it, it 
7* 
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began to hail very fine hail; but I kept on, and m 
about three hours I got him out. 

“I then came up almost exhausted; my fire had 
gone out and I laid down, and soon fell asleep; but 
’twasn’t Jong before I waked almost frozen; the 
wind sounded mighty cold as it passed along and I 
called my dogs, and made ’em lie upon me to keep 
me warm; but it wouldn’t do. I thought I ought to 
make some exertion to save my life, and I got up, 
but I dont know why, or wherefore; and began to 
grope about in the dark; the first thing I hit agin 
was a tree; it felt mighty slick and icy, as I hugged 
it,and a notion struck me to climb it; so up I started, 
and I climbed that tree for thirty feet before I came 
to any limb, and then slipped down. It was mighty 
warmvvoik. How often I climbed it, I never knew; 
but I was going up and slipping down, for three or 
four hours, and when day first began to break, I was 
going up that tree. As soon as it was cleverly 
light, I saw before me a slim sweet-gum, so slick, 
that it looked like every varment in the woods had 
been sliding down it for a month. I started off and 
found my tent, where sat my companion, who had 
given me up for lost. I had been distant, about five 
miles; and after resting, I brought my friend to see 
the bear. I had run more perils than those descri¬ 
bed; had been all night on the brink of a dread¬ 
ful chasm, where a slip of a few feet would have 
brought about instant death. It almost made my 
head giddy, to look at the dangers I had escaped. 
My friend swore he would not have gone in the 
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crack that night, with a wounded bear, for every 
one in the woods. We had as much meat as we 
could carry, so we loaded our horses, and set out for 
home. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Gentle reader, I know of no more agreeable 
way to commence this chapter, than by giving you 
another of Colonel Crockett’s Dutch anecdotes, 
which he tells with great humor. There lived in one 
of the mountainous countries of western Virginia, 
many Dutchmen; and among them one named 
Henry Snyder; and there were likewise two brothers, 
called George and Jake Fulwiler; they were all 
rich, and each owned a mill. Henry Snyder was 
subject to slight fits of derangement, bat they were 
not of such a nature as to render him disagreeable 
to any one; he merely conceived himself to be God 
Almighty, the Supreme Ruler of the universe; and 
while laboring under this infatuation, had himself a 
throne built, on which he sat to try the causes of all 
who offended him; and passed them off to Hell or 
Heaven,as his humor prompted him—he personating 
both the character of judge and culprit. 

“It happened, one day, that some difficulty occur¬ 
red between Henry Snyder and the two Fulwilers* 
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on account of their mills; when to be avenged, Hen- 
ry Snyder took along with him a book in which he 
recorded his judgments, and mounted his throne to 
try their causes. He was heard to pass the following 
judgments. 

Having prepared himself, be called before him 
George Fulwiler. 

“Shorge Fulwider, stand up. What hash you 
been doin in dis lower world?” 

“Ah! Cot, Ich does not know.” 

“Well, Shorge Fulwider, hasn’t you got a mill?” 

“Yes,Cot, Ich hash.” 

“Well, Shorge Fulwider, didn’t you never take 
too much toll?” 

“Yes, Cot, Ich hash—when der water wash low, 
und mein stones wash-dull, Ich takeleetle too much 
toll.” 

“Well, den, Shorge Fulwider, you must go to der 
left, mid der goats.” 

“Well, Shake Fulwider, now you stand up. What 
hash you bin doin in dis lower world?” 

“Ah! Cot, Ich does not know.” 

“Well, Shake Fulwider, hasn’t you got a mill?” 

“Yes, Cot, Ich hash.” 

“Well, Shake Fulwider, hasn’t you never take loo 
much toll?” 

“Yes, Cot, Ich hash—when der water wash low, 
und mein stones wash dull, Ich take leetle too much 
toll.” 

“Well, den, Shake Fulwider, you must go to der 
left, mid der goats.” 
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“Now Ich tries mineself. Henry Shnyder! Henry 
Shnyder! stand up. What hash you bin doin in dis 
lower world?” 

“Ah! Cot, Ich does not know.” 

“Well, Henry Shnyder, hasn’t you got a mill?” 

“Yes, Cot, Ich hash.” 

“Well, Henry Shnyder, didn’t you never take too 
much toll?” 

“Yes, Cot, Ich hash—when der water wash low, 
und mein stones wash dull, Ich hash take leetle too 
much toll.” 

“But, Henry Shnyder, vat did you do mid der toll ?” 

Ah! Cot, Ich gives it to der poor.” 

(Pausing.) “Well, Henry Shnyder, you must go 
to der right mid der sheep; but it ish a cot tarn tight 
squeeze.” 

While the Colonel was a member of the legisla¬ 
ture, some fellow started a report somewhat to his 
prejudice. After his return, at the first gathering he 
happened to meet with, he called the attention of 
the company, and mounted a stump, to explain; but 
his choler getting the better of his reason, he jump¬ 
ed down, swore he wouldn’t explain, but he’ll be 
damned if he couldn’t whip the man who started 
the report. He could find no author, and his wil¬ 
lingness to fight was taken as a fair proof of his in¬ 
nocence. 

Colonel Crockett was already higher in the polit¬ 
ical world, than in early life He had ever expected 
to be; and had his inclination alone been consulted, 
his fame would never have reached Washington. 
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He was so much wedded to hunting, that, I have no 
doubt he looked upon it as a sacrifice, to exchange 
that pursuit for any other. 

The hunting stories which make a part of this 
work, are literally in his own style of narration; 
and of their truth I have not the least doubt. The 
reason why the names of his dogs are changed in al¬ 
most every story, is, that a bear dog, if he fights 
regularly, is rarely good for any thing longer than 
one or two seasons. 

Nothing delights the Colonel more than to be 
called upon by strangers to make a hunting party; 
and with the following one he was much pleased: 

“I was setting by a good fire in my little cabin, 
on a cool November evening,—roasting potatoes I 
believe, and playing with my children,—when some¬ 
body halloed at the fence. I went out, and there 
were three strangers, who said they come to take an 
elk hunt. I was glad to see ’em, invited ’em in, and 
after supper we cleaned our guns. I took down old 
Betsy, rubbed her up, greased her, and laid her 
away to rest. She is a mighty rough old piece, but 
I love her, for she and I have seen hard times. She 
mighty seldom tells me a lie. If I hold her right, 
she always sends the ball where 1 tell her. After 
we were all fixed, 1 told ’em hunting stories till bed 
time. 

“Next morning was clear and cold, and by times 
I sounded my horn, and my dogs come howling ’bout 
me, ready for a chase. Old llatler was a little lame 
—a bear bit him in the shoulder; but Soundwell, 
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Tiger, and the rest of ’em were all mighty anxious. 
We got a bite and saddled our horses. I went by to 
git a neighbor to drive for us, and off we started for 
the Harricane. My dogs looked mighty wolfish; they 
kept jumping on one another, and growling. I 
knew they were run mad for a fight, for they hadn't 
had one in two or three days. We were in fine 
spirits, and going ’long through very open woods, 
when one of the strangers said, “I would give my 
horse now to see a bear.” Said I “well give me 
your horse,” and 1 pointed to an old bear about three 
or four hundred yards ahead of us, feeding on acorns. 
I had been looking at him for some time, but he was 
so fur off, I wasn’t certain what it was. However, 
I hardly spoke before we all strained off, and the 
woods fairly echoed as we harked the dogs on. The 
old bear didn’t want to run; and he never broke 
till we got most upon him; but then he buckled for 
it, I tell you. When they overhauled him, he just 
rared up upon his hind legs, and he boxed the dogs 
’bout at a mighty rate. He hugged old Tiger and 
another, till he dropped ’em nearly lifeless; but the 
others worried him, and after awhile they all come 
too, and they give him hell. They are mighty apt, 
I tell you, to give a bear hell before they leave him. 
’Twas a mighty pretty fight—’twould have done 
any one’s soul good to see it, just to see how they all 
rolled about. It was as much as I could do to keep 
the strangers from shooting him; but I wouldn’t let 
’em for fear they would kill some of my dogs. After 
we got tired seeing ’em fight, I went in among ’em, 
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and the first time they got him down, I socked my 
knife into the old bear. We then hung him up, and 
went on to take our elk hunt. You never seed fel¬ 
lows so delighted as them strangers was. Damn if 
they didn't cut more capers, jumping about, than 
the old bear. ’Twas a mighty pretty fight, but I 
b'lieve I seed more fun looking at them than at the 
bear. 

“By the time we got to the Harricane, we were 
all rested and ripe for a drive. My dogs were in a 
better humor, for the fight had just taken off the 
wiry edge. So I placed the strangers at the stands 
through which I thought the elk would pass, sent the 
driver way up ahead, and I went down below. 

“Every thing was quiet, and 1 leaned old Betsy 
’gin a tree, and laid down. 1 s’pose I had been lying 
there neaily an hour when I heard old Tiger open. 
He opened once or twice, and old Ratler gave a 
long howl; the balance joined in, and I knew the 
elk were up. I jumped up and seized my rifle. I 
could hear nothing but one continued roar of all my 
dogs, coming right toward me. Though I was an 
old hunter, the music made my hair stand on end. 
Soon after they first started, I heard one gun go off; 
and my dogs stopped, but not long, for they took a 
little tack towards where 1 placed the strangers. 
One of them fired, and they dashed back, and cir¬ 
cled round, way to my left. I run down ’bout a 
quarter of a mile, and I heard my dogs make a 
bend, like they were coming to me. While I was 
listening, I heard the bushes breaking still lower 
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■down, and started to run there. As I was going 
’long, I seed two elk burst out of the Harricane , ’bout 
one hundred and thirty or forty yards below me. 
There was an old buck and a doe. I stopped,— 
waited till they got into a clean place, and as the 
old fellow made a leap I raised old Bet, pulled trig¬ 
ger, and she belched forth. The smoke blinded me 
so that I couldn’t see what T did; but as it cleared 
away, I caught a glimpse of only one of ’em going 
through the bushes; so 1 thought I had the other. 
I went up, and there lay the old buck a kicking. I 
cut his throat, and by that time Tiger and two of 
my dogs come up. I thought it singular that all my 
dogs wasn’t there, and I began to think that they had 
killed another. After the dogs had bit him, and 
found out he was dead, old Tiger began to growl, 
and curled himself up between his legs. Every 
thing had to stand off then, for he wouldn’t let the 
devil himself touch him. 

“I started off to look for the strangers. My two 
dogs followed me. After gitting away a piece, I 
looked back, and once in awhile I could see old 
Tiger git up and shake the elk, to see if he was 
really dead, and then curl up between his legs agin. 
1 found the strangers round a doe elk the driver had 
killed; and one of ’em said he was sure he had kil¬ 
led one lower down. 1 asked him if it had horns. 
He said he didn’t see any. ! put the dogs on where 
he said he had shot, and they didn’t go fur before 
they came to a halt. 1 went up, and there lay a 
fine buck elk; and though his horns were four or five 
8 
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feet long, the fellow who shot him was so scared, 
that damn me if he saw them. We had three elk 
and a bear, so we managed to git it home, then 
butchered our game, talked over our hunt,and had 
a glorious frolic.” 

While the Colonel was a member of the legisla¬ 
ture, the tariff of ’24 was passed by congress; and 
the member from his district supported it counter 
to the wishes of his constituents. An opposition was 
organized, and Colonel David Crockett was called 
upon by many of the people to become a candidate. 
There were already several in the field, when the 
Colonel, at the warm solicitation of his friends, en¬ 
tered the lists. Now there was a fair opportunity 
for the exhibition of that talent in which he excelled. 
Seventeen counties composed the district; and to be 
elected, his personal popularity had to overcome 
some talent, supported by wealth and family influ¬ 
ence. Many speeches were made, many barbecues 
were eaten,—great exertions were used by all par¬ 
ties ; and the election being over, the returns showed 
that in seventeen counties Colonel Crockett had been 
beaten two votes. 

His friends have ever believed that he was fairly 
elected; and few of those opposed to him have been 
sceptical enough to doubt it. It has been rumored 
that the election was conducted unfairly; and the 
following circumstance leaves a suspicion, amount¬ 
ing to too strong a probability. The law of elec¬ 
tions required that the ballot boxes should be sealed 
up when the polls were closed, and remain so until 
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the votes were counted by the judges. One of the 
sheriffs, who had been most violent in his opposition 
to the Colonel, instead of sealing up the ballot box, 
merely fastened it with a wire hasp and carried it 
home, retaining it in that situation till the votes were 
counted. Now, if his opposition did not induce him 
to take out a few Crockett voles, his carelessness left 
him under an imputation by no means creditable. 
Little doubt was entertained but that Colonel Crock¬ 
ett could have been relumed by contesting the elec¬ 
tion; but he nobly said, “If it was not the wish of 
the people, clearly expressed, he would not serve 
them.” 

Being once more a private man, the Colonel re¬ 
turned to the bosom of his family; and as soon as 
the season would permit, occasionally sought his 
famous hunting ground, where he listened with rap¬ 
ture to the joyous cry of his dogs, or hung with de¬ 
light on the far off echo of his old friend Betsy, as 
die distributed her death dealing power to the beasts 
of the forest. 

In December of the year 18—, he set out with a 
friend for a trip to the Shakes. The close of day 
found them putting up their little tent, and storing 
away their provisions. Their horses were hobbled 
and turned loose; their rude supper was prepared; 
and a short time found the Colonel, his friend, and 
dogs, stored away, and sleeping off the heavy night. 
There was something so wild in the description 
which the Colonel gave me of these Shakes , that I 
like to dwell upon incidents connected with them. 
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Frequently would he be aroused from his sleep by 
the loDg howl of a gang of wolves, attracted to his 
tent by the odor of his provisions—so many in a 
gang as to intimidate the boldest," at other times, by 
the wild scream of the panther. 

No one, he said, could tell the feeling which a 
situation of that sort brought about, to one separa¬ 
ted as far as he had been from all assistance. Even 
his dogs seemed to partake of his feelings; for they 
would get up and come and lie close to him. The 
feeling was not fear, though he had cause to be 
afraid, from the many accidents which had hap¬ 
pened. He remarked that he had not been a set¬ 
tler long in the Western District, when a gentle¬ 
man had occasion to send his servant into the woods 
for a piece of timber. The servant remaining lon¬ 
ger than was thought necessary, the master went 
to look for him. He was found; but dead, and most 
shockingly mangled, with five wolves lying around 
him, which had been killed with the sharp part of 
an axe. The ground bore the marks of there having 
been the most deadly and determined struggle, and 
that valor had yielded alone to numbers. A large 
gang had been attracted by the odor of his provisions. 
“Nothing is more common,” said he,“than for wolves, 
when they meet with a single dog, to catch and eat 
him.” 

But to my tale. The next morning betimes, the 
Colonel and his friend were stirring; and having 
prepared their breakfast, they set out hunting. 

“1 was going ’long,” said he, “down to a little 
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Harricane , ’bout three miles from our tent, were 1 
knew there must be a plenty of bear. ’Twas mighty 
cold, and my dogs were in fine order, and very busy 
hunting, when I seed where a piece of bark had 
been scratched off a tree. I said to my compan¬ 
ion, there is a bear in the hollow of this tree. I 
examined the sign, and I knew I was right. 1 called 
my dogs to me; but to git at him was the thing. The 
tree was so large ’twould take all day to cut it down, 
and there was no chance to climb it. But upon look¬ 
ing about, 1 found that there was a tree near the one 
the bear was in; and if 1 could make it fall agin it, 
I could then climb up and git him out. I fell to work, 
and cut the tree down; but as the devil would have 
it, it lodged before it got there. So that scheme was 
knocked in the head. 

“1 then told my companion to cut away upon the 
big tree, and 1 would go off some distance to see if 
1 couldn’t see him. He fell to work, and he hadn’t 
been at it long before I seed the old bear poke his 
head out; but I couldn’t shoot him, for if I did, I 
would hit him-in the head and he would fall back¬ 
wards,—so I had to wait for him to come out. 1 
didn’t say any thing; but it wan’t a minute before 
he run out upon a limb and jumped down. 

“I run as hard as 1 could, but before I got there 
he and the dogs were hard at it. I didn’t see much 
of the fight before they all rolled down a steep hill, 
and the bear got loose and broke right in the direc¬ 
tion of the Harricane. He was a mighty large one, 
and I was’fraid my dogs would lose him, ’twassuch 
8 * 
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a thick place. I started after him, and told my friend 
to come on. Well, of all the thick places, that ever 
you did see, that bear carried me through some of 
the thickest. The dogs would sometimes bring him 
to bay, and I would try for my life to git up to ’em 
but when I would get most there he would git loose. 
He devilled me mightily, I tell you. I reckon I 
went a mile after that bear upon my hands and 
knees, just creeping through briars, and if I hadn’t 
had deer-leather clothes on, they would have torn 
me in pieces. 

“I got wet; and was mighty tired stooping so 
much. Sometimes I went through places so thick 
that 1 don’t see how any thing could git through; 
and I don’t b'lieve I could, if 1 hadn’t heard the dogs 
fighting just before me. Sometimes 1 would look 
back, and I couldn’t see how I got along. But once 
I got in a clear place; my dogs, tired of fighting, 
had brought the bear again to bay, and I had my 
head up, looking out to git a shoot, when the first 
thing I knew I was up to my breast in a sink hole 
of water. I was so damn mad, that 1 had a notion 
not to git out; but I began to think it wouldn’t spite 
any body, and I scrambled out. My powder was 
all wet, except the load in my gun, and I didn’t know 
what to do. I had been sweating all the morning, 
and 1 was tired, and I looked like the devil with my 
wet leather clothes on; but I harked my dogs on, 
and once more I heard ’em fighting. I run on, and 
while I was going ’long, I heard something jump in 
the water. When I got there, I seed the bear going 
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up the other bank of the Obion river—1 hadn’t time 
to shoot him before he was out of sight—he looked 
mighty tired. When I come to look at my dogs, I 
could hardly help from crying. Old Tiger and 
Brutus were sitting upon the edge of the water, 
whining because they couldn’t git over; and I had 
n mighty good dog named Carlow,—he was standing 
in the water ready to swim; and I observed as the 
water passed by him, it was right red,—he was 
mighty badly cut. When I come to notice my other 
dogs, they were all right bloody, and it made me so 
mad that I harked ’em on, and determined to kill the 
bear. 

“I hardly spoke to ’em before there was a general 
plunge, and each of my dogs just formed a streak 
going straight across. I watched ’em till they got 
out on the bank, when they all shook themselves, 
old Carlow opened, and off they all started. 1 sat 
down upon an old log. The water was right red 
where my dogs jumped in, and I loved ’em so much 
it made me mighty sorry. When I come to think 
how willingly they all jumped in when 1 told ’em, 
though they were badly cut and tired to death, 1 
thought I ought to go and help ’em. 

“It was now about twelve o’clock. My dogs had 
been running ever since sun rise, and we had all 
passed through a harricane, which of itself was a 
day’s work. I could hear nothing of my compan¬ 
ion; I whooped, but there was no answer; and F 
concluded that he had been unable to follow me, 
and had gone back to the tent. I looked up and 
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down the river to see if there was a chance to cross 
it; but there was none—no canoe was within miles 
of me. While I was thinking of all these things, 
my dogs were trailing; but all at once I heard ’em 
fighting. I jumped up—I hardly knew what to do, 
when a notion struck me to roll in the log I had been 
sitting on, and cross over on that. ’Twasapart of 
an old tree, twelve or fifteen feet long, laying on a 
slant. I gave it a push and into the water it went. 
I got an old limb, straddled the log, with my feet in 
the water, and pushed off. ’Twas mighty ticklish 
work: 1 had to lay the limb across, like a balance 
pole, to keep me from turning over, and then paddle 
with the hand that wasn’t holding the rifle. The 
log didn’t float good, and the water came up over 
my thighs. After a while I got over safe, fastened 
my old log to go back upon, and as I went up the 
bank I heard my dogs tree. I run to ’em as fast as 
I could; and sure enough, I seed the old bear up in 
a crotch. My dogs were all lying down under him, 
and I don’t know which was the most tired, they or 
the bear. 

“1 knew I bad him, so I just sat down and tested 
a little; and then to keep my. dogs quiet, I got up 
and old Betsy thundered at him. I shot him right 
through the heart, and he fell without a struggle. I 
run up and stuck my knife into him several times 
up to the hilt, just because he devilled me so much; 
but I had hardly pulled it out before I was sorry, for he 
had fought all day like a man, and would have got 
clear but for me. 
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“I noticed when the other dogs jumped on him to 
bite him, old Carlow didn’t git up. I went to him, 
nnd seed a right smart puddle of blood under him. 
He was cut into the hollow, and I saw he was dying 
—nothing could save him. While 1 was feeling 
’bout him, he licked my hand;—my eyes filled with 
tears;—I turned my head away, and to ease his suf¬ 
ferings, plunged my knife through his heart. He 
yelled out his death note, and the other dogs tried to 
jump upon him: such is the nature of a dog. This 
is all I hate in bear hunting. I didn’t git over the 
death of my dog in some time; and I have a right 
to love him to this day, for no man ever had a better 
friend. 

“After resting awhile, I fell to work and butch¬ 
ered my bear—I think he was the largest I ever 
saw. Then what to do, I didn’t know. I was 
about, as near as I could tell, four miles from the 
tent, and there was a river between us. To leave 
my bear I couldn’t do, after working so hard; but 
how to git him across, was the question. Finally I 
determined to carry him over on the same log I cros¬ 
sed on. I cut him up, threw away some of him, 
and brought at four turns as much as I could tote, and 
put it on the bank. The river was about three hun¬ 
dred yards from where I killed the bear; and ’twas 
hard work to git him there, I tell you. After I got 
it there I put a piece on my log, straddled it, and 
brought it over; then went back, and kept doing 
this way till I brought it all over. But ’twas a hell 
of a frolic, and 1 paid mighty dear for my meat. I 
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packed it away in the crotch of a tree, to keep any 
thing from troubling it, and started for my tent. 
The sun was most down; and though it was a cold 
winter day, and I had been wet all the time, I wasn’t 
cold much. I think that was the hardest day’s work 
lever had; and why some of my frolics haven’t 
killed me, I don’t know.” 

I asked the Colonel if he had crossed many rivers 
in that way. He said never before that time, but 
since then he had crossed them one hundred times; 
says he, “1 just roll a chunk in, straddle it, and over 
I go.” 

“But to go on with my tale. I got to my tent an 
hour or two in the night, where I found my compan¬ 
ion with a good fire: he seemed mighty glad to see 
me, for he did’nt like staying there by himselfi I 
told him what sort of a day I had had of it, and he 
could hardly Vliete me; so I told him I would take 
him next morning, and show him. I then dried my¬ 
self, got warm, and went to sleep. Next morning 
we got our pack horses and went after my bear; 
’twas all safe, and we brought it to our tent and salt¬ 
ed it away. My dogs were so much worsted by the 
fight they had had the day before, and I was so sore 
from it, that we concluded not to hunt any more that 
day. My powder was all spoiled: my friend had’nt 
much; so next mornin,g instead of going hunting, 
we bundled up all our things and set out for home. 
’Twas more than a days journey; so the first night 
we camped about ten miles from my house. Hav¬ 
ing no powder at home, I told my friend if he would 
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stay in the tent till I come back, I would go over the 
river to a little store, about twenty miles off, for a 
keg of powder which the merchant had promised to 
git for me. He agreed to do it; and (he next morn¬ 
ing 1 left my dogs with him and went down to the 
river, where I knew there was a crossing place. I 
got down pretty early, and the log I expected to 
cross on was almost under water, and the river still 
arising; but I thought as I was so far on my way, I 
would go over. The log did’nt reach all the way 
across, but where it stopped, a small tree grew up 
and leaned over the bank, so that when I quit the 
Jog I had been walking on, 1 had to climb the little 
tree to git to the bank. I fastened my rifle to my 
back, climbed up, and got over safe. I noticed all 
these things, because I knew I’d have to wade when 
I come back. 

“Well, off I went to the store; I got there just a- 
bout sun down, and met with a right jolly set: so in¬ 
stead of going back, I staid there and frolicked with 
them, and made shooting matches for two or three 
days. 1 then got my powder, and one morning be¬ 
fore day, started off for my tent. The weather had 
turned much colder while I had been absent, and a 
smart snow had fallen, which made it mighty bad 
walking. I got to the river about two hours by sun, 
and as I expected, the river had risen and my log 
was covered. The water had risen considerably, 
but I did’nt know how much: I knew it would’nt do 
to stay there, for I should freeze; there was no log 
to float across on, and my only chance was to git 
hack as 1 got over. I slung tny keg of powder to 
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my back and climbed down the little tree till I got 
to my log; this I found by feeling, and the water was 
about three feet over it. I kept feeling ’long, and 
got over safe; ’twas a mighty trying time; tor right 
under the log was twenty feet deep, and if I had 
made one false step, ’twould all have been over with 
David Crockett. 

“I had left old Betsy on the other side, so I had 
to go back for her, and pursue the same plan to git 
over; I got ready to start agin, in about an hour, 
and I then had to go through a wide swamp to strike 
the path leading to my tent. The water from the 
rise in the river was all over the swamp, and 1 had 
to wade all the time; and what made it worse, there 
was ice all over, which was’nt strong enough to bear 
my weight, but made it mighty hard to git along. 
Just as I had started off, I seed where something 
had broke the ice, and a notion struck me ’twas a 
bear, and I determined to follow it. 1 kept on about 
a mile, most of my time knee deep in water, when I 
struck the highland, and I found 1 was right in the 
path to my tent, and what I thought was a bear was 
some friends who had been down to the river to 
look for me. I took their tracks, and about dark i 
got to my tent; ’twas full of people, and they were 
mighty glad to see me. I had staid away so long, 
that my friends thought some accident had happen¬ 
ed to me, and had gone to my house to git help to 
look forme. They told me that my family was in a 
great disturbance, believing I had been drowned; so 
to quiet ’em, we all bundled up, and went to my house 
that night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Reader! let you and I hold a small confab. My 
narrative has, before this, placed Colonel Crockett 
in situations, the truth of which, perhaps, you have 
doubted; but nevertheless, it is all true; and the 
work as far as it goes, has been, and will continue to 
be, an unvarnished picture of his life. So many in¬ 
cidents of an amusing nature have occurred to him, 
that it will be impossible for me to give more than 
a mere sample. Many of his queerest fantasies have 
no doubt been lost; but this chapter will place him 
in a situation, to say the least of it, novel in the ex¬ 
treme. You know I told you David was alway a 
quirky boy; and now, to try your talent at guessing, 
I will tender you a copy of this work if you will di¬ 
vine where Colonel Crockett, in narrating a hunting 
story, will in truth place himself. 

But before we commence his hunting story, let us 
merely for variety’s sake, take another of his Dutch 
anecdotes. 

“Well, I knew a young Dutchman once who was 
pretty well off, and who having, as he said, finished 
his edecation, was swelling very largely. He had 
been riding about for some time, attending all the 
frolics in his reach, and came over to an uncle of 
his where I happened to be. His uncle said, “veil 
Shon vere you bin?” “Bin riding ’bout to see der 
9 
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vorld. Und uncle, vat you tink, 1 bin down to Ya- 
cop Ransowers, to von tam great big veddin, un dere 
vas a heaps of folks dere, un ve all trink, un eat, un 
after tinner, tey all said compliments; some said, 
‘much good may do you,’ un some said,‘little vont 
sarve me;’ so it come to my time, un I ’tots I must 
speak compliments too, un I jus rose up, un if I did’nt 
say,‘who keeps house, cot tam me?’ The abovs 
story was told in the loud swelling language of the 
young Dutchman, who I have no doubt thought he 
had performed a wonderful feat when he spoke hia 
compliments loo! 

Having disposed of the Dutch anecdote, we will 
now take the hunting story. 

“Well, I had been at home some time—the weath¬ 
er was so cold I did’nt care much ’bout hunting, and 
Rees and a friend of his come over to my house one 
evening, and asked me if I did’nt want to go down 
to the Shakes and take a bear hunt. I told ’em I 
did’nt care much about it; but if they wanted to go 
I’d go with ’em: so next morning we fixed up, got 
our pack horses, and off we started for the Shakes. 
We pitched our tent right on the bank of one of 
those lakes made by the Shakes, and commenced 
hunting: we were tolerably successful: there was 
nothing strange about any of our hunts, only bear-, 
hunting is always the hardest work a man can be at. 
We killed our game and salted it away as usual, and 
on the third day ’twasso cold,and there was so much 
snow on the ground, that we all came to our tent 
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earlier than usual; we made us a good fire and were 
lying ’round it, when Mr. Mars, who had been to 
Mill’s Point, rode up. He got down and told us that 
he was obliged to be at the land office very early 
next morning, and if we would set him across the 
lake there ’twould save him the trouble of riding 
’round it, which was about twenty miles out of his 
way. There was an old flat lying on shore; but we 
all told him we could’nt; ’twas too cold, and we were 
tired. But he kept begging us, saying he was obli¬ 
ged to be there; and after awhile he pulled out a 
bottle of whiskey and passed it ’round. We soon 
emptied it, and it made me feel in a heap better hu¬ 
mor; so when Mars fell to pursuading us agin, I said 
I’d set him across, if one of the others would help me. 
Rees said he would, and Mars being in a great hur¬ 
ry; we went down to the lake, and getting his horse 
in, we pushed off. ’Twas a mighty rough establish¬ 
ment, oars and all. The oars were covered with 
ice, and the old flat had a good deal of snow in it, 
and she leaked mighty badly; but 1 thought she 
would carry us over; so after we had started off, 
Mars said if we carried him straight across he would 
have to swim a s/ue, and there was so much mushy 
ice in it, he did’nt b’lieve he could git his horse 
across; but if we would land him up the lake, he could 
get on safe. To go straight across was about a mile, 
but to go were Mars wanted us, was about three. 
However, we were all in a right good humor, and 
the sun was rather better than two hours high, so we 
agreed to land him where he wished. 
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“We pulled away, and just as we got about the 
middle of the lake, his horse made some motion in 
the boat, and set her to leaking worse than before. 
I told Mars she’d sink if he did’nt bail her: so he 
took his hat, and went to work. We pulled as hard 
as we could, and Mars worked mighty hard; but the 
water run in as fast as he could get it out. By and 
by, though, we got to the bank, and just as Mars 
went to lead his horse out, the whole bottom went 
down. It had only been pinned on, and the weight 
of the horse broke it loose. Rees and I was a lit¬ 
tle wet, and when we got upon the bank we didn’t 
know what to do. Mars looked half frozen, with his 
wet hat—and his horse was shivering: he had to ride 
about fifteen miles, or a little upwards, before he 
could get to a house; and we were there without a 
horse, separated by a lake from our tent, and had 
nothing to strike fire. Mars said he could do no¬ 
thing for us, for he was all but froze, and must go on, 
as he had a long way to ride, and ’twas getting 
late. I told him, ’twasn’t worth while for him to 
stay, and off he started. We looked at him till he 
got out of sight, and we didn’t know what to do. 
Well, there was Rees and I, shivering; and we must 
either get back to our tent, or freeze to death. I 
recollected there w r as, right opposite to where we 
started from, a canoe; but’twas two miles to that 
place, and then to get to it we would have to cross 
the very slue which Mars had been afraid of swim¬ 
ming. This was the only chance. I told Rees 
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twasn’t worth while to consider—that there was no- 
two ways about it—we must do it or die. So off we 
started. When we got to the slue , ’twas as Mars 
said, covered with mushy ice, and about thirty or 
forty yards across. We were mighty cold, and it 
made the chills run over me to look at it. I called 
to Rees, and told him as he was tallest, he must go 
first. He didn’t speak, but waded right in; he 
seemed to think ’twas death any how, and was re¬ 
signed to his fate. I watched him as he went along. 
It kept getting deeper and deeper, till for nearly 
twenty yards he walked along with nothing out but 
his head. After he got out, I started in, and for 
nearly twenty yards I had to tiptoe, and throw my 
head back, and the ice just come along up to my 
ears—’twas this soft ice made of snow. 1 didn’t 
speak, we were too near dead to joke each other. 
We went down to the lake, and there we found the 
canoe. ’Twas nearly full of snow and water; and 
I set to work to clean her out—and when I thought 
’twould answer, I called ro Rees to come on. He 
did’nt answer me, and I went to him and shook him— 
but he w r as fast asleep. I endeavored to rouse him 
up, but I couldn’t make him understand any thing: 
so l dragged him along, and laid him in the canoe. 
I then straddled one end of it, put my legs as deep 
as I could in the water to keep them from freezing, 
and paddled over. Our friend we had left at the 
tent, had a fine fire. I could see it some time before 
I got ashore, and it looked mighty good. He had 
9 * 
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been preparing for us, as he knew we would be ve¬ 
ry cold when we got back. I hailed him as I run 
the canoe ashore, to come and take out Rees; for, 
says I,I believe he is dead. I got up, and.thought I 
would jump out, and started to do so; hut I came 
very near breaking my neck, for T couldn’t step 
more than about six inches. I got out; I couldn’t 
do any good by staying there, and I left my friend 
pulling poor Rees out, and started for the fire. I 
soon got to walking right good, and felt the fire be¬ 
fore I got to it. But I was hardly at it before I be¬ 
gan to burn all over. I kept turning round—my 
pains only grew worse. I was suffering the tor¬ 
ments of bell, and I quit the fire. I turned towards 
the canoe. Our companion had poor Rees in his 
arms, his feet dragging the snow, coming towards the 
fire. I didn’t say any thing to him, for I didn’t 
know what to say; but while I was looking on, I re¬ 
collected that there was a mighty big spring, not 
fur off; and a notion struck me to go and git into it. 
The sun was just down, and the sky looked red and 
cold, as I started off for the spring. When I got 
there, I put my legs in, and it felt so warm that I 
sat right flat down in it—and I bent down, so as to 
leave nothing out but my mouth, and the upper part 
of my head. You don’t know how good I did feel. 
I wasn’t cold any where but my head. I sometimes 
think now of that frolic; and I believe the happiest 
time I ever spent, was while I was in that spring. 
I felt like I was coming too; ’twas so warm, and every, 
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thing around me looked so cold. How long I remain- 
ed there, I don’t know; but I think an hour or twor 
’twas quite dark when I got out. I went to my tent, 
and there I saw poor Rees wrapped up in some blank¬ 
ets, and laid before the fire, his friend watching over 
him. He was dull and stupid, and had not spoken. 
The fire had no other effect upon me than to make 
me feel comfortable. I took off my clothes, got dry, 
went to sleep, and never experienced any inconveni¬ 
ence. But all our attention could not get poor Rees 
entirely well. We stayed with him two or three 
days, and then carried him home; but he never walk¬ 
ed afterwards. That frolic sickened me with hunting 
for one while.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

To give my readers a better idea of the character 
of Colonel Crockett, I have here sketched for then* 
my first interview with him. 

Sometime in the month of-, in the year 

-, while travelling through the Western Dis¬ 
trict, I heard Colonel Crockett, or the great bear 
hunter, so frequently mentioned,—and with his name 
were associated so many humorous anecdotes,—that 
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I determined to visit him. Obtaining directions I 
left the high road, and sought his residence. My 
route, for many miles, lay through a country unin¬ 
teresting from its sameness; and I found myself, 
on the morning of the third day, within eight miles 
of Colonel Crockett’s. Having rfefreshed myself 
and horse, I set out to spend the remainder of the 
day with him—pursuing a small blazed trail, which 
bore no marks of being often travelled, and jogged 
on, wondering what sort of a reception I should 
meet with from a man, who, by quirky humors 
unequalled, had obtained for himself a never-dying 
reputation. 

The character which had been given of the Co¬ 
lonel, both by his friends and foes, induced me to hope 
for a kind welcome; but doubting,—for I still believed 
him a bear in appearance,—I pursued my journey, 
until a small opening brought me in sight of a cabin, 
which, from description, I identified as the home of 
the celebrated hunter of the West. 

It was in appearance rude and uninviting, situa¬ 
ted in a small field of eight or ten acres, which had 
been cleared in the wild woods: no yard surrounded 
it, and it seemed to have been lately settled. In 
the passage of the house were seated two men in 
their shirt sleeves cleaning rifles. I strained my 
eyes as I rode up, to see if I could identify, in either 
of them, the great bear hunter: but before I could 
decide, my horse had stopped at the bars, and there 
walked out in plain, homespun attire, with a black 
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fur cap on, a finely proportioned man, about six feet 
high, aged, from appearance, forty-five. His coun¬ 
tenance was frank and manly, and a smile played 
over it as he approached me. He brought with him 
a rifle, and from his right shoulder hung a bag made 
of a*raccoon skin, to which, by means of a sheath, 
was appended a huge butcher’s knife. “This is 
Colonel Crockett’s residence, I presume?” “Yes 
sir.” “Have I the pleasure of seeing that gentleman 
before me?” “If it be a pleasure, you have Sir.” 
“Well Colonel, I have rode much out of my way to 
spend a day or two with you, and take a hunt.” 
“Get down Sir; I am delighted to see you; I like to 
see strangers: and the only care I have is, that I 
cannot accommodate them as well as I would wish. 
I have no corn, you see I’ve but lately moved here; 
but I’ll make my little boy take your horse over to my 
son-in-law’s; he is a good fellow, and will take care of 
him.” Walking in—“my Brother, let me make you 

acquainted with Mr.-, of-; my wife, Mr. 

-; my daughters, Mr.-. You see, we are 

mighty rough here. I am afraid you will think it 
hard times, but we have to do the best we can. I 
started mighty poor, and have been rooting ’long ev¬ 
er since; but damn apologies, 1 hate’em; what I live 
upon always, 1 think a friend can for a day or two. 
I have but little, but that little is as free as the wa¬ 
ter that runs—so make yourself at home. Here are 
newspapers, and some books,” 
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His free mode of conversation made me feel quite 
easy; and a few moments gave me leisure to look 
around. His cabin within was clean and neat, and 
bore about it many marks of comfort. The many 
trophies of wild animals spread over his house and 
yard—his dogs, in appearance war-worn veterans, 
jying about sunning themselves,—all told truly that 
I was at the home of the celebrated hunter. 

His family were dressed by the work of their own 
hands; and there was a neatness and simplicity in 
their appearance very becoming. His wife was 
rather grave and quiet, but attentive, and kind to 
strangers; his daughters diffident and retiring, per¬ 
haps too much so, but uncommonly beautiful; and 
are fine specimens of the native worth of the female 
character—for, entirely uneducated, they are not 
only agreeable, but fascinating. There are no 
schools near them, and yet they converse well—and 
if they did not, one would be apt to think so, for 
they are extremely pretty, and tender to a stranger 
with so much kindness the comforts of their little 
cabin. The Colonel has no slaves; his daughters 
attend to the dairy and kitchen, while he performs 
the more laborious duties of his farm. He has but 
lately moved where he now resides, and consequent¬ 
ly had to fix anew. He took me over his little field 
of corn, which he himself had cleared and grubbed, 
talked of the quantity he should make, his peas, 
pumpkins, etc. with the same pleasure that a Mis- 
•issippi planter would have shewn me his cotton es- 
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tate, or a James river Virginia planter have carried 
me over his wide inheritance. 

The newspapers being before us, called up the 
subject of politics. I held in high estimation the 
present administration of our country. To this he 
was opposed. His views, however, delighted me; 
and, were they more generally adopted, we should 
be none the loser. He was opposed to the admin¬ 
istration, and yet conceded that many of its acts 
were wise and efficient, and would have received 
his cordial support. He admired Mr. Clay, but had 
objections to him. He was opposed to the Tariff, 
yet, I think, a supporter of the Baijk. He seemed 
to have the most horrible objection to binding him¬ 
self to any man, or set of men. He said he would 
as lieve be a damned old ’coon dog, as obliged to do 
what any man, or set of men, would tell him was 
right. The present administration he would sup¬ 
port as far as he would any other; and that was, as 
far as he believed its views to be correct. He would 
pledge himself to support no administration—when 
the will of his constituents was known to him, it 
was his law; when unknown, his judgment was his 
guide. 1 remarked to him, that his district was so 
thorough-going for Jackson, I thought he would nev¬ 
er be elected. He said, “he didn’t care; he believed 
his being left out was of service to him, for it had 
given him time to go to work; he had cleared his 
corn-field, dug a well, built his cabins,” etc.; and 
eays he, “if they won’t elect me with my opinions, 
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1 can’t help it. I had rather he politically damned 
than hypocritically immortalized.' 1 '’ He spoke very 
highly of Benton, and was delighted with P. P. Bar¬ 
bour, whom he would have preferred for President 
to Jackson or Clay; and of whom he remarked, “I’ll 
be damned if Barbour ain’t as quick as Dupont’s 
treble.” He spoke with much pleasureof his former 
acquaintances at Washington, and assigned at my in¬ 
stance the reason why he was beaten at the last elec¬ 
tion; but they were better summed up by an Irish gen¬ 
tleman, with whom I had the pleasure of conversing, 
while in the District. He said, “’twas a damn poor 
bate that, to be Ja/enonly three or four hundred votes 
in seventeen counties; and he would not have been 
baten at all, but that he carried on his back Jack- 
son, and every damn lawyer, and printer, in the Dis¬ 
trict.” 

Hi9 rifle next came upon the tapis, and from him I 
learned that he was cleaning her up for a shooting 
match, to which I was invited. To gratify me, he, 
with his brother, went out and shot several times. 
One who is little accustomed to shooting, can form 
no idea of the skill of the backwoods marksmen. 
Even the fiction of Cooper, in the skill of his far- 
famed Hawk-eye, I have seen surpassed. And were 
the deeds of La Longue Carabine and old Betsy 
brought into comparison, gn impartial judge would 
have to decide in favor of the latter. Not only 
does the Colonel shoot well, who has indeed been a 
splendid shot, but the finest corps of riflemen in the 
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world, might be selected from the north-western part 
of Tennessee. 

Forty yards off-hand, or sixty with rest, is the dis¬ 
tance generally chosen for a shooting match. These 
are considered equivalent distances-, that is, either 
may be selected—if no distance be specified, this is 
implied. 

Off-hand shooting is always preferred by a good 
nferksman, and is generally the closest. In shooting 
with rest, the rifle rebounds, and consequently throws 
its ball with much less accuracy. To prove this, 
take two rifle or gun-barrels, which, by placing them 
together, will touch only at each end, and you will 
find no difficulty in springing them together, by 
means of your two fingers. In speaking of the ac¬ 
curacy of the western riflemen, I can conceive of 
nothing that I could say, which would amount to fic¬ 
tion. I have known them, at the distance of one 
hundred yards, to shoot six balls out of eleven with¬ 
in less than half an inch of the centre; and in all 
their shooting matches, no ball is termed a counter 
which is not found within an inch. They use for 
patching, cotton cloth, and wipe their rifles after 
every discharge. I think they would even shoot with 
more accuracy than they do, did they use percussion 
locks, which possess many advantages over the flint 
lock. 

The time having arrived, on we went tq the shoot¬ 
ing match. The place selected was a grove, near 
which stood a tipling house. We found many per- 
10 
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sons already assembled, and they continued to flock 
in until several hundred were collected. They dis¬ 
posed of themselves in different groups about the 
grove, some lying down, others standing; and in¬ 
dulged pretty much in the same topic of conversa¬ 
tion—that is, each man wanted his neighbor to put 
up something to be shot for. There was something 
very striking in their appearance. Almost every 
man was clad in the garb of a hunter,—with a rifle, 
a ’coon skin bag, from which was suspended a large 
knife, and an alligator’s tooth for a charger,—than 
which nothing can be more beautiful. Many articles 
were brought to the gathering for sale; yet no person, 
though he might want them never so badly, thought 
of buying. They must all go through the process of 
being shot for, before any man would consent to own 
them. This was literally the case with every article. 
Whenever any thing very pretty was exhibited, you 
would hear many persons telling the vender not to 
sell it, but to put it up—that is, make up chances,and 
have a shooting match. 

There is no country in the world, which can beat 
the Western District in originality of names, setting 
aside the Hoosier, Kangaroo, and Nunnery. I over¬ 
heard two men bargaining for a horse: said one to 
the other, “I will give you two hundred dollars worth 
of dogs for him.” Two hundred dollars worth of 
dogs! said 1 to myself—two hundred dollars worth 
of dogs!!—What can that mean? Upon asking for 
no explanation, T found out that bonds, or promissory 
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notes, were termed dogs—^and that they were said 
to be of good or bad breed, according to the ability 
and punctuality of the obligor. 

But to my tale. The crowd, to brighten their 
ideas, or rather increase their propensity to shoot, 
which, by the by, needed no stimulus, occasionally 
took a little—and when it was summoned to the 
field where an ox or two was to be awarded to the 
victor, I could see many a man who was “how come 
you so?” Each man who was to shoot, carried with 
him his target—this consisted of a small board which 
had been burned black, and rubbed smooth, on which 
a small piece of white paper had been pinned. The 
judges took possession of all the boards; and, from 
the centre spot on each, described four concentric 
circles, commencing with a radius of one-fourth of an 
inch, then half an inch, three-fourths of an inch, and 
one inch. 

The judges having measured the distance at which 
they were to shoot, from a tree against which their 
targets were to be placed,—and having marked out 
on the ground a circle, to prevent their being in¬ 
truded upon under penalty of a quart, all was rea¬ 
dy. There was no regularity in shooting; each 
marksman called for his target when it suited him. 
Taking his position, he cried out, put up my board— 
it was done: and the crowd flocked together on ei¬ 
ther side, from the target to the marksman, forming 
a lane of living people about four feet wide, with 
their heads inclining inwards, to see the effect of the 
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shot. A man stood for a moment as if sculptured 
from marble, the muzzle of his gun pointing to the 
earth—then raising it gradually, it became hori¬ 
zontal, poised for an instant, and there burst forth a 
sheet of living flame—the ball was buried in the pa¬ 
per, and at the annunciation of it, a wild shout rent 
the air. 

“Damn it, clear the track, and put up my board,” 
was shouted from the lips of Crockett, and I discover¬ 
ed old Betsy poised aloft in the air. The lane was 
again formed, and Crockett lounged idly at his stand, 
with his gun upon his shoulder, which was careless¬ 
ly thrown off, and discharged the moment it became 
horizontal. The same effect ensued—the ball was 
buried in the paper, and another wild shout rent the 
air. I never have witnessed more excitement; the 
scene was kept up for several hours by various marks¬ 
men—and the welkin did not ring with louder ap¬ 
plause, when on Long Island the far-famed Eclipse pas¬ 
sed Henry, one of Virginia’s favorite sons, than did 
the backwoods of Tennessee, at each successful shot. 

I observed that many a marksman, after shooting 
two or three times, would hide his rifle in the woods, 
as he said, to allow it rest—and the idea at first 
seemed to me superstitious—but there were two ob¬ 
jects in doing so—it was hid to prevent any person 
from playing a trick upon it, and allowed to cool, 
that its barrel might not glimmer. A heated barrel 
always glimmers, and a good marksman never shoots 
when the rays of the sun may warp his vision; but, 
if practicable, seeks a shade. 
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Evening came on, and the crowd showed no dis¬ 
position to disperse. A thousand shooting matches 
were in embryo—this man wanted a pair of shoes— 
another a hat—a third some cakes for his children— 
not one of which things would they dare to carry 
home, until it had gone through the regular process 
of being shot for. Whether this practice proceeds 
from a natural fondness for adventure, or from a 
spirit of economy, 1 know not—for I saw several 
men pay two or three prices for an article, before 
they were fortunate enough to get it. But me- 
thought, when one went home where, perhaps sat 
some 

-“sulky sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows, like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” 

it would appease her but little to state, that their 
joint earnings had been spent for ginger cakes—but 
methought, it acted like a sedative, when it was an¬ 
nounced, that they cost but a thimble of powder, 
with a small leaden ball. 

The evening passed off amid a continual ringing 
of rifles, and night came on, and yet there was no 
disposition to disperse—it was damp and foggy, and 
consequently very dark; and, to my utter astonish¬ 
ment, candles wore called for, to enable them to 
shoot. The distance was diminished: and, though 
their heads must have spun round like whiiligigs, [ 
think they rather improved in shooting. There was 
a candle held near each sight of the rifle, and one 
10 * 
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also on each side of the target; and in this manner 
did they continue through the night to dispose of 
the merchandise, which had been brought for sale 
during the day. I set up very late;-candles were 
continually called for, and new parties formed. 
Weary of the scene, I retired to the house to get a 
bed. There a new set of amusements presented 
themselves. In one room were to be seen three or 
four men sitting flat on the floor, throwing five corns; 
and, at the same time, could be seen in other parts 
of the room, two grown boys, in the position that 
the Romans ate their meals, playing push-pin upon 
a hat; and, not far distant, a group of girls and boys, 
drawing straws. Sleepy,and sick of every species 
of sporting, I sought another room—and there, to 
my inexpressible surprise, 1 beheld a little boy holding 
a lightwood-knot, while two others were playing at 
marbles in a chalk ring, marked out on the floor; 
and two more, leaning over a chair, were spinning 
round a tctotum. By the light of the torch, 1 ascen¬ 
ded a ladder leading into the loft, where, reposing 
njyself, I was lulled asleep by a confusion of sounds, 
of which the English language cannot convey the 
least idea. 

In the morning I arose with the first dawn of day, 
and mounted my horse. The noise had somewhat 
abated, though the candles were burning, and the 
rifles ringing—and they continued to do so while I 
was in hearing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

That Colonel Crockett could avail himself, in 
electioneering, of the advantages which well applied 
satire ensures, the following anecdote will sufficiently 
prove: 

In the canvass of the congressional election of 
18—>, Mr. ***** was the Colonel’s opponent—a gen¬ 
tleman of the most pleasing and conciliating man¬ 
ners—who seldom addressed a person or a compa¬ 
ny without wearing upon his countenance a pecu¬ 
liarly good humored smile. The Colonel, to coun¬ 
teract the influence of this winning attribute, thus 
alluded to it,in a stump speech: 

“Y es, gentlemen, he may get some votes by grin¬ 
ning , for he can out grin me, and you know I ain’t 
slow—and to prove to you that I am not, 1 will tell 
you an anecdote. I was concerned myself—and I 
was fooled a little of the damn’dest. You all know 
I love hunting. Well, I discovered, a long time 
ago that a ’coon couldn’t stand my grin. I could 
bring one tumbling down from the highest tree. I 
never wasted powder and lead, when I wanted one 
ofthecreturs. Well, as 1 was walking out one night, 
a few hundred yards from my house, looking care¬ 
lessly about me, I saw a ’coon planted upon one of 
the highest limbs of an old tree. The night was 
very moony and clear, and old Ratler was with me; 
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but Ratler won’t bark at a ’coon—he’s a queer dog 
in that way. So, I thought I’d bring the lark down, 
iu the usual wa y,bya grin. I set myself—and,after 
grinning at the ’coon a reasonable lime, found that 
he didn’t come down. I wondered what was the 
reason—and I took another steady grin at him. 
Still, he was there. It made me a little mad; so I 
felt round and got an old limb about five feet long— 
and, planting one end upon the ground, I placed my 
chin upon the other, and took a rest. I then grinned 
my best for about five minutes—but the damn’d 
’coon hung on. So, finding I could not bring him 
down by grinning, I determined to have him—for I 
thought he must be a droll chap. I went over to 
the house, got my axe, returned to the tree, saw the 
’coon still there, and began to cut away. Down it 
come, and I run forward; but damn the ’coon was 
there to be seen. I found that what I had taken 
for one, was a large knot upon a branch of the tree— 
and, upon looking at it closely, I saw that I had 
grinned all the bark off, and left the knot perfectly 
smooth. 

“Now fellow-citizens,” continued the Colonel,“you 
must be convinced that, in the grinning line, I myself 
am not slow—yet, when I look upon my opponent’s 
countenance, I must admit that he is my superior. 
You must all admit it. Therefore, be wide awake— 
look sharp—and do not let him grin you out of your 
votes.” 

1 have never met with a man, who had a happier 
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talent for turning every thing to his own advantage 
than Colonel Crockett. Never at a loss, he gives 
in his blunt way, to every sally of wit against him, 
the happiest answer that can be conceived—and I 
believe no person who has been the aggressor, ever 
left him, satished with his own success. 

During his first canvass for Congress, while at a 
public gathering, Col. Crockett was, as he ever is, 
the centre of a crowd, which he was amusing with 
some comic story, when, to abash him, a friend of his 
opponent, with an impudent, yet smirking face walked 
up, and pulling out a ’coon skin, asked the Colonel to 
give him the change for it:—four hare skins are 
called a ’coon skin. Colonel Crockett, taking the 
skin, and feeling the fur, asked, “Where did you git 
this?” 

“’Twas handed me while ago.” 

“Well, you take it back, and tell the fellow I say 
he cheated you—it’s a counterfeit—the fur ain’t 
worth a damn—the ’coon was sick—you couldn’t git 
one of my dogs to tree sich a ’coon as that. Take it 
back.” 

The Colonel, though wild and wayward in his 
flights, seldom says any thing without an intention—. 
and very often the keenest satire may be found lurk¬ 
ing under the most ridiculous garb. But to place 
his character in a fair light, it is only necessury to 
advert to the circumstances under which he was 
elected. A hunter, poor, entirely without educa¬ 
tion, and without family influence, he was called up- 
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on by a large majority of the citizens of bis district, 
to represent them—a district composed of seventeen 
counties, and containing at that time nearly 100,000 
souls, without one single advantage, other than the 
mere gifts of nature. Ite had to contend with men 
of genius, of fortune, and refined education—and, 
further, to withstand the fury of all the presses in 
his district,—which sent forth sheet after sheet of 
violent abuse, of ludicrous caricatures, and of biting 
satire,—and yet from beneath this accumulating 
weight, Colonel Crockett rose to distinction. Is this 
not a proof that nature has indeed been liberal to 
him? And, though we may laugh at his humors, yet 
we must all concede', that in the power of gaining 
men’s hearts, with but one exception, Col. Crockett 
stands unrivalled. There are many persons who 
will attribute his success to a want of talent in his 
own district. But this is not the case. For, though 
the country has been but lately settled, there is in 
some portions of it the refinement of good society— 
and, throughout the district, you frequently meet 
with fine specimens of genius, and of education. 

Colonel Crockett, as 1 before remarked, has been 
exposed to the wrath of the presses of his district; 
and paper bulletins have been used against him in 
every shape of which you can well conceive—in ev¬ 
ery style, from the chaste and sedate language of the 
bible, to the violent slang of modern party spirit. I 
think nothing could have been better calculated for 
effect, than a series of numbers, distributed in 
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pamphlet form, entitled “Book of Chronicles, west 
of Tennessee, and east of the Mississippi rivers,”—> 
and which are really so severe, as well as amusing, 
that I must here insert a number. 

“BOOK OF CHRONICLES, 

West of Tennessee, and East of the Mississippi 
Rivers. 

“1. And it came to pass in those days when An¬ 
drew was chief ruler over the children of Columbia, 
that there arose a mighty man in the river country, 
whose name was David; he belonged to the tribe of 
Tennessee, which lay upon the border of the Missis¬ 
sippi and over against Kentucky. 

2. Now David was chief of the hosts of Forkei 
deer, and Obion, and around about the Hatchee, an 
the Mississippi rivers; and behold his fame ha» 
spread abroad throughout all the land of Columbia 
insomuch, that there were none to be found like unto 
him, for wisdom and valor: no, not one in all the 
land. 

3. David was a man wise in council, smooth ii 
speech, valiant in war, and of fair countenance am 
goodly stature; such was the terror of his exploits 
that thousands of wild cats and panthers did quak 
and tremble at his name. 

4. And it came to pass that David was chosen by 
the people in the river country, to go with the wise 
men of the tribe of Tennessee, to the grand Sanhe¬ 
drim held yearly in the twelfth month, and on the 
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first Monday in the month, at the city of Washing¬ 
ton, where the wise men from the east, from the 
west, from the north, and from the south, gathered 
themselves together to consult on the welfare of Co¬ 
lumbia and her twenty-four tribes. 

5. In those dajs there were many occupants spread 
abroad throughout the river country; these men loved 
David exceedingly, because he promised to give them 
lands flowing with milk and honey. 

6. And it came to pass in the 54th year after the 
children of Columbia had escaped from British bon¬ 
dage, and on the first month, when Andrew and the 
wise men and rulers of the people were assembled 
in the great Sanhedrim, that David arose in the midst 
of them saying, Men and brethren, wot ye not that 
ghere are many occupants in the river country on the 
yvestborderof the tribe of Tennessee, who are settled 
down upon lands belonging to Columbia; now I be¬ 
seech jou give unto these men each a portion for his 
inheritance, so that his soul may be glad, and he will 
( bless thee and thy posterity. 

7. But the wise men from the south, the south¬ 
east, the west, and the middle country, arose with 
one accord and said, Lot brethren, this cannot be 
done. The thing which our brother David asketh 
is unjust; the like never hath been done in the land 
of Columbia. If we give the lands away, it must be 
to the tribe of Tennessee; so that they may deal 
with the occupants as it may seem good in their 
sight. This has been the practice in old times, and 
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with our fathers-, and we will not depart therefrom. 
Furthermore, we cannot give this land away until 
the warrants are satisfied. 

8. Behold, when David heard these sayings, he 
was exceeding wroth against the wise men and the 
rulers of the congregation, and against Andrew, 
and made a vow unto the Lord that he would he 
avenged of them. Then John, one of the wise men 
of the tribe of Tennessee, who lived at the rocky 
city, arose in the midst, and said, If we give this 
land unto the occupants instead of the tribe, all the 
occupants in the land of Columbia will beseech us 
for lands, and there will be none left to pay the debt 
which redeemed us from bondage; no, not an acre; 
and this saying pleased the wise men and the rulers, 
and they did accordingly. 

9. Now there were in these days wicked men, 
sons of Belial, to wit: the Claytonites, the Holmes- 
ites, Burgessites, the Everettites, the Chiitonites, 
and the Bartonites, who were of the tribes of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Kentucky and Mis¬ 
souri, and who hated Andrew and his friends of old 
times, because the children of Columbia had cho¬ 
sen him to rule over them instead of Henry whose 
surname was Clay, who they desired for their chief 
ruler. 

10. And lo, when those men saw that David was 
sorely troubled in spirit, they communed one with 
another, and said, Is this not David from the river 
country in the west, who of old times was very val- 

11 
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iant for Andrew to be ruler, and who perplexed oilf 
ranks in the Sanhedrim, and who was foremost in 
battle against our great chiefs Henry and John Q. 
when they were defeated by Andrew? Now Tris¬ 
tram, whose surname was Burgess, answered and 
said, Men and brethren, as the Lord liveth it is he. 

11. Then Daniel, whose surname was Webster, 
and who was a prophet of the order of Balaam, said, 
Let us comfort David in his afflictions, his wrath is 
kindled against Andrew and his friends, and against 
the wise men of Tennessee; peradventure he will 
come over to us at the next election, to fight for 
Henry against Andrew, and Thomas whose surname 
is Chilton, said, Thou speaketh wisely; let what thou 
sayest be done according to thy words. 

12. Then Daniel drew nigh unto David and said 
unto him, Wherefore, O my brother, doth thou seem 
sad and sorrowful? Why is thy soul bowed down 
with affliction? Hath the hand of the Lord smote 
heavily upon thee? Hath famine and pestilence 
destroyed thy land and all thy beloved occupants? 
Or has the wise men and rulers been unkind to thee? 
I pray thee tell me and I will comfort thee. 

13. And David lifted up his eyes and wept, and 
said, O Daniel! live forever. If the wise men and 
rulers had given my occupants the lands according 
to the manner I beseeched them, I could have been 
wise man and chief ruler in the river country for 
life. But if I join the wise men, and give it to the 
state of Tennessee, then they will share the honor 
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with me, and the council of the state of Tennessee 
will give it to the occupants at twelve and one half 
cents per acre,and they will receive the honor instead 
of me; then the people of the river country will not 
have me for their wise man and chief ruler forever, 
and it grieveth me sore. 

14. And Daniel answered, and said unto David, 
Swear unto me that thee and all thy people in the 
river country will come over unto me and fight with 
me at the next election against Andrew and his peo¬ 
ple, in favor of Henry for chief ruler of Columbia; 
then I will help thee to get the lands for thine occu¬ 
pants; and David swore accordingly, and there is a 
league existing between them even unto this day. 

15. Now there was a man in the river country, 
about the centre way thereof, whose name was Wil¬ 
liam. He loved David as he loved his own soul; his 
soul and David’s were knit as though they were but 
one; he was David’s chief counsellor. When David 
wept, he wept; when David rejoiced, he rejoiced; if 
David bid him go,he went; if David bid him come, 
he come. 

16. So it came to pass when David returned from 
the great Sanhedrim, that William ran and fell up¬ 
on his neck and wept for joy; then David said unto 
him, I have been discomfited in all my plans; I could 
not get my beloved occupants their lands without 
dividing the honor with the wise men of my state, 
and giving it to the whole tribe of the Tennessee; I 
wot not but the council would give it to them as 
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cheap as I, but it would rob me of the honor, and 
then 1 cannot be wise man and chief ruler for life; 
I have therefore engaged to forsake Andrew, and join 
the ranks of Henry, for the chief ruler over the 
children of Columbia,—for the wise men of my tribe 
and the friends of Andrew hath forsaken me. Wilt 
thou, in whom my soul delighteth, go with me in 
these things? 

17. And William answered, and said, Where thou 
goest I will go; where thou stayest, I will stay; what 
thou doest, I will do; and will have none other God 
but thee—when I forsake thee, let the Lord forsake 
me, do as thou wilt. 

18. And David said unto William, draw near un¬ 
to me; I will counsel thee, for thou art my beloved 
disciple,in whom I am well pleased. Go thou through 
all the river country, and every neighborhood there¬ 
of; tell the people 1 will be elected by five thousand 
votes. As thou art a Baptist, they will put trust in 
thee. 

19. If thou dost come to a people who knoweth 
thee not, if they are for me, say unto them, be strong 
and valiant on the day of the election:—if they are 
against me, say unto them thou art against me also,— 
but thou hast been all through the river country, 
and 1 will be elected by a mighty host: this will 
terrify them, and they will join me. If thou shalt 
come to an ignorant people, say unto them my ad¬ 
versary is guilty of corruption. If a Jackson man 
approach thee, say unto him, I have always been for 
Jackson. 
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20. If a Clay man dhcounter thee, then mayest 
thou tell him of the bargain with Daniel. If a Bap¬ 
tist greet thee, say unto him, I am religiously dis¬ 
posed, and think highly of the Baptists. If a Meth- 
odest shall enquire of thee, say unto him, I always 
attend their camp-meetings. If a Cumberland Pres¬ 
byterian shall call upon thee, say unto him I have 
joined his society. 

21. But be thou circumspect in all things, and do 
not say unto the people that I have franked sack bags 
full of books into the river country against Andrew 
at their expense. Thou shalt not say unto the people 
that I have franked Hume’s history of England, ora 
sack of feathers; be careful to inform Roland, the 
High Priest, of all these things, so that he may direct 
the congregation accordingly. 

22. Remember now, my beloved disciple, that I am 
thy lightand thy life; I hare sent thee big coats, bibles, 
hymn books, and many articles from the great Sanhe¬ 
drim, for thyself and family. I will send thee many 
other things if thou art faithful unto the end. Go 
forth, and the Lord prosper thee. 

23. And William went unto all the-river country, 
and did according to all that David commanded 
him; but the people were a stiff necked genera¬ 
tion, and would not agree that David should bring 
Henry to be chief ruler over the children of Colum¬ 
bia, instead of Andrew; but with one accord said 
unto William, David hath beguiled us, we will de¬ 
sert him, and stick to Andrew, who hath brought 

11 * 
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us out of British bondage—%nd we will vote for 
William, whose surname is Fitzgerald—and the peo¬ 
ple all said, Amen!” 


CHAPTER XI: 

The inhabitants of the Western District I love, 
and shall ever remember with pleasure, notwith¬ 
standing their propensity for fun and frolic, for they 
are kind, hospitable, and generous; and I should 
be unhappy, if 1 knew I had written a line calculated 
to wound the feelings of a single individual. My 
object has been, merely to amuse myself,—to “lend a 
wing to weary time,” and catch the “manners living 
as they rise.” And, if this hasty production has the 
same effect upon others which it has had upon me, 
many a wandering exile may for a moment be re¬ 
lieved from the loo sad thoughts of those now far 
away,—many a frightened poor soul may fora while 
cease to think of the dreaded cholera ,—and many an 
afflicted patient bid farewell, for a time, to the blues. 
Indeed, I should believe any man a queer fellow, 
who cannot in this hotchpotch, find some page to his 
taste. 

During my stay with Colonel Crockett, among 
other things, I asked him how he liked the various 
jests which had been published concerning him. 
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“Oh, damn it,” says he, “I don’t care—those who 
publish them, don’t intend to injure me.” 

“But,” says I, “Colonel, what do you think of your 
last commission?” 

“What commission?” 

“The one which it is reported our worthy Presi¬ 
dent has given you.” 

“Well, 1 don’t know what that is.” 

“I perceive from the newspapers, says I, “that in 
order to quiet the fears of the world, you are author¬ 
ized by the President to mount the Alleghany, and 
wring off the tail of the comet, when it makes its ap¬ 
pearance.” He could not help smiling, but instantly 
replied, 

“I’ll be damn’d if I had a commission, if I didn’t 
wring his tail off.” 

Although I have given in this work so large a space 
to hunting stores, I have failed to mention a species 
of hunting very much practised throughout the “far 
away west,’’ and which is almost ever attended with 
invariable success. I allude to fire hunting, or the 
plan by which deer are killed of a night with a gun or 
rifle,—which I have sometimes practised, though I-' 
abhor it. Yes, gentle readfer, deer are here killed of 
a night with a gun, very often with a rifle—and the 
darker the night, the better the prospect forsuccess.- 
I have known many a single hunter to kill five, six, 
and even seven of a night. 

Fire hunting was unknown in this country untih 
within some fifty or sixty years since,when it was- 
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introduced by Mr. Burnie, who lived among the 
Chickasaw Indians. In Virginia, it was practised at 
a time anterior to this, but not with the same success. 
The facility with which Mr. Burnie killed deer of a 
night, infused into the superstitious Indians a belief 
that he was some superior personage, and that he ef¬ 
fected it by means of physic, which is their to kalon , 
or which solves all their mysteries. He delighted for 
some time in practicing upon their fears-and literally 
astonished the natives. However, it was revealed— 
and is now generally practised, though prohibited by 
law. 

To prepare for afire hunt, it is necessary to get a 
common frying pan, the handle of which is lashed to 
a board, three or four inches in width, and five or six 
feet long, which is placed on the shoulder, and the 
arm thrown over it, to keep it in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion. The handle being lengthened, throws the 
pan several feet behind the hunter, in which there 
is a light wood fire kindled,—and he is then ready for 
a hunt. The light from the fire illuminates a circle, 
save where the shadow from the head falls, which di¬ 
verging as it goes off, is in size considerable. With¬ 
in this shadow, the huntsman sees and shoots his 
game, which manifests itself alone by its eyes, which 
are red and fiery, from the reflection of the light, 
and visible at some distance. The huntsman either 
walks or rides, shoots with the pan on his shoulder,, 
and seeks the highland or swamp, or any place 
where he will probably meet with deer. To in* 
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crease the shadow, or range of vision, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to more the handle horizontally to the right 
or left, which causes the shadow to sweep the segment 
of a circle in any direction you please. The danger 
arising from this species of hunting is, that dogs, 
sheep, horses, and cows, are liable to be shot,—their 
eyes presenting an appearance similar to that of the 
deer. The most experienced hunter may be deceived 
by the eyes of a dog or sheep. Horses and cows, 
from the fact that their eyes are farther apart, may¬ 
be distinguished—yet many of them have been sac¬ 
rificed to a knowledge of this pursuit. 

There is something very- striking in viewing a 
walking light, meandering through the woods, while 
shooting upwards. It throws around a broad lurid 
glare, and lends to the woods, wherever a shadow 
falls, a gloom far greater than that of the night. 

The sight is calculated to have much effect upon 
a human being: and I cannot reconcile it to my¬ 
self to see even a deer fall by so treacherous a plan 
—treacherous it seems to rne, for having- lain con¬ 
cealed all day in swamps to avoid man—having rid 
themselves of dogs, perhaps by a loug and weary 
chase, they move out under cover of night to pick 
their scanty subsistence, or to glean nutriment far 
their tender young. Little do they suppose, when 
all nature is wrapped in sleep, that there is an ene¬ 
my in search of them, so captivating in appearance, 
as to lull asleep all fear, all suspicion of injury. 
They feed—their beautiful leopard-like young sport 
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in gambols near them,—occasionally drawing the 
flowing teat: a flambeau is seen approaching, shed¬ 
ding far and wide its broad lurid glare. This is the 
only object seen by them. As the hunter sweeps 
his circle, it flits about, reminding them only of a 
“marsh’s meteor lamp,” by the light of which so often 
they have cropped the tender herbage, while sporting 
o’er some grassy meadow. Nearer still it approach¬ 
es,—and they gaze with rapture at the beautiful 
sight; a redder light bursts forth, and the dread crack 
of a rifle rings through the forest. The mother falls, 
and lies weltering in her blood. Her tender infants 
lick from her wound the crimson fluid as it exudes. 
They look about—-they see nothing to alarm them. 
Tears fill their eyes—which only makes them a more 
prominent mark for the huntsman,—and, chained to 
the spot by the magic effects of the light, they there 
remain, until they are offered up as a sacrifice to 
maternal affection. 

1 have often heard the question mooted, who was 
the better marksman, the white or red man. My 
observation,—and 1 hare had many opportunities 
of judging,—induces me to believe that there is no 
sort of comparison between them. The white man 
not only shoots with more precision, but traces 
with greater accuracy the various animals which 
are hunted, to their respective places of abode,— 
perceives things which an Indian can never see,—• 
steers his course through the wildest forest, by signs 
invisible to other eyes, yet still correct,-—and ac* 
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complishes, by means of his ingenuity, objects of 
which an Indian would have never dreamed.—• 
Among the celebrated hunters of the far-off west, 
Colonel David Crockett and John Bradshaw, of the 
Western District, are most conspicuous. Between 
them, they have killed about fifteen hundred bears, 
exclusive of a proportionate quantity of other game; 
and I therefore think this question must be decided 
in favor of the whites, unless two red hunters can be 
found, whose deeds may in some measure compare 
to this. 

But let us again take a peep at the Colonel,—for 
the election is coming on, and he must run for con¬ 
gress. Nor do not fancy, I beseech you, that since 
his last defeat, he has been althogether idle, or that 
his time has been spent exclusively in hunting— 
for, although he has made a very considerable im¬ 
pression on the wild beasts, he has likewise made 
some impression upon the men,—for which a Ken¬ 
tucky boatman can vouch, who had the pleasure of 
meeting with him while in one of his quirky hu¬ 
mors. This scene is better described in the Colo¬ 
nel’s own language: “I had taken old Betsy,” said 
he, “and straggled off to the banks of the Missis¬ 
sippi river—and meeting with no game I didn’t 
like it. I felt mighty wolfish ’bout the head and 
ears—and thought I would spile, if I wusn’t kivured 
pp in salt, for I hadn’t had a fight in ten days—and 
I cum acrost a fellow floatin’ down stream, settin’ in 
the stern of his boat fast asleep. Said I, “hello 
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stranger,—if you don’t take keer your boat will run 
away with you”—and he looked up; and said he, “1 
don’t value you.” He looked up at me slantendic- 
ler, and I looked down ’pon him slantendicler—and 
he took out a chaw of turbaccur, and said he “I don’t 
value you that.” Said I, “cum ashore, I can whip 
you—I bin trying to git a fight all the mornin’;” and 
the varmint flapped his wings and crowed like a 
chicken. I ris up, shook my mane, and neighed 
like a horse. He run his boat plump head foremost 
ashore. 1 stood still, and sot my triggurs,—that is, 
took off my shurt, and tied my gallusses light round 
my waist—and at it we went. He was a right smart 
koon, but hardly a bait for sich a fellur as me. 
I put it to him mighty droll. In ten minutes he 
yelled enough,—and swore I was a ripstavur. Said 
I, “ain’t I the yallur-flower of the forest? And I am 
all brimstone but the head and ears, and that’s aqui- 
fortis.” Said he, “Stranger,you are a beauty: and 
if I know’d your name I’d vote for you next elec¬ 
tion.” Said I, “ I’m that same David Crockett. 
You know what I’m made of. I’ve got the closest 
shootin rifle, the best ’coon dog, the biggest ticlur, 
and the ruffest racking horse, in the district. 1 can 
kill more lickur, fool more varmints, and cool out 
more men, than any man you can find in all Ken- 
tuck.” Said he, “Good mornin’ stranger—I’m sat¬ 
isfied.” Said I, “Good mornin’ sir; 1 feel much bet¬ 
ter since our meetin’;” but after 1 got away a piece, 
I said, “hello friend, don’t forget that vote.” 
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This scene, with some slight alteration, has been 
•attributed, I understand, to an imaginary character, 
■Colonel Wildfire. This I have not seen. But I am 
unwilling that the hard earnings of Colonel Crockett 
should be given to another. 

I believe I have said nothing of the religious opin¬ 
ions of Colonel Crockett, and perhaps I should— 
as a chapter upon religion would be very appro¬ 
priately situated, in a work of this nature—but I 
am out of the humor at present. And will only ob¬ 
serve that I once heard him, upon being invited, re¬ 
fuse to go to meeting; and the reason he assigned 
was, that he once heard the preacher state .positively, 
that “he had seen a single stalk with thirty-three 
heads of.cabbage on it.” 

But since the Colonel’s defeat for congress, while 
we have been regaling ourselves with sundry topics, 
he came very near making his exit. Believing that 
he did not grow rich fast enough, he loaded a boat 
with staves, and sat out for New-Orleans. In float¬ 
ing down the father of waters, he one day fell 
asleep; and the crew, in rounding a point in the 
river, turned the boat bottom upwards. They swam 
to shore, and nothing was seen of the Colonel. 
But when all hope was gone, and they least ex¬ 
pected it, the Colonel having examined the curios¬ 
ities at the bottom, was seen wading out! Yes gen¬ 
tle reader,—“walking the waters like a thing of 
life”! You know it would have been extremely ab¬ 
surd, to have drowned himself in a stream which he 
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had so often waded. Moreover, it would have tend¬ 
ed to render fabulous the exploits of which he has 
so often boasted. He was reserved for a fair higher 
destiny. He had to take another electioneering 
tour, and perform divers and various feats. 

In this age of invention, when the power of steam 
is running the world mad,—which is not only pro¬ 
ducing phenomena in mechanics, which future ages 
shall wonder at and admire, but which perhaps will 
yet account for the velocity of the comets, and even 
set the solar system in motion, and which, when 
applied to the mind, gives to the tongue a volubility 
unrivalled,—in this state of things, I say, with 
steam enough, it is not to be wondered at, that any 
man should make a stump speech. I therefore will 
not claim for the Colonel the praise which would 
otherwise be his due, for having often spoken until 
his tongue was tired performing its offices,—for ha¬ 
ving often spoken until some veteran stump, which 
stood firm as the rock of ages, though the winter 
winds of a century had howled around it, was fa¬ 
tigued with his weight,—but 1 will claim for him 
the ingenuity of having discovered, that the best 
way to keep his arguments unanswered, when his 
opponent had commenced a reply, was to intimate 
to the crowd that down at a spring some three or 
four hundred yards hence, they would find a little 
steam, which soon left his adversary nothing to 
address, but the weary stump to which he had bid 
adieu. 
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But from a mind so fruitful in invention, as Colonel 
Crockett’s has ever proved itself, something else 
should be expected, other than mere stump speaking. 
And, impressed with a belief that nature never made 
any thing save in a spirit of economy, as Captain 
Symmes very justly argues, he resolved that his feet 
should aid him in the arduous enterprise in which he 
had engaged. And consequently, he has often shuf¬ 
fled them with the same advantage that he has moved 
his tongue. 

No country presents a greater rage for “tripping 
on the light fantastic toe,” than does the far away 
west. Here, “belles and matrons, maids and mad¬ 
ams,” all meet with a suitable partner in the other 
sex. You do not fancy, gentle reader, that they 
move with measured steps throughout a gay parterre, 
or thread the mazy dance in some well-illumined 
hall? No. Nor do they listen to an Italian band, 
which warbles the soft airs of its native country. 
But, with music much more sweet—the banjo ,— 
thrummed by some old trusty black, with a hall, 
whose roof is the star-spangled firmament, and whose 
floor is girded by the limits of the forest, with 
forms not screwed into fashion’s mould, nor feet en¬ 
cumbered with light prunella’s, they trip the fairy 
dance. Governed by the republican maxim, that 
we are by nature free and equal, there is no neces¬ 
sity for introductions. And so great is the spirit of 
accommodation, that they all dance. Whether a 
lady solicits a gentleman, or a gentleman a lady, is 
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a matter of indifference. Nor can this amusement 
get along altogether without steam—for there ever 
burns a furnace bright and ready, from which issues 
a supply sufficient to keep the ball in motion. 

This is the famous bran dance of the west; and 
derives its name from the fact, that the ground is 
generally sprinkled with the husk of Indian meal. 
I cannot describe the costume, but do you conceive 
it,—though not so fine as Cinderella’s, yet much 
more gaudy,—and believe the assembly with hearts 
as light as their heels, ready to go their death for a 
dance. To this place, during the electioneering 
tour, did the Colonel repair. And while the follow¬ 
ing lines fell from the lips of the faithful musician, 
accompanied by his banjo , not one in all the crowd 
moved with a better grace, or shuffled with more: 
spirit. 


Jay burd died wid de hoopin cof^ 

Snow burd died wid de kolic; 

I met an old frog wid a fiddel an he bak, 
Enquirin’ de way to de frolic. 

Old fokes, young fokes, clare de kitchin,, 
Old Fiijinny neber tire. 

Jay burd set ’pon de swingin’ lim’ 

He look at me, I look at hitn; 

I raise my gun, he seed me cock it, 

An de way he flu was a sin to Crockit. 

OM fokes, young, fokes, clare de kitchin. 
Old Firjinny neber tire. 
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It is not to be presumed, that for a meeting of this 
sort the laws of nature are changed, and fair wea¬ 
ther ever preserved. No. Far different is the 
issue. Invariably does it rain. But so far from 
putting an end to the frolic, with a fresh addi¬ 
tion of steam, it ever adds wings to the heels; 
and while they regret the loss of the banjo, which 
the old black carefully hides, he bends forward, 
rolls up his sleeves, and claps in haste; at the same 
time singing some old Virginia jig, to which they 
all keep time with their feet—one of which I nfust 
here insert, for I love every thing connected with 
the land whose bare name, when mentioned as the 
birth place of a stranger, entitles him to hospitality 
and kindness. 

Ant Sara, ant Sara in de dary, doin’ what? 

She sif de meal, she gim me de hus, 

She bake de bread, she gim me de crus. 

She bile de meat, she gim me de bone, 

She gim me a kik an’ sen’ mo home, 

Rube-re de se-de-bre, de puukin vine de juba. 

Oh my old horse get ober dubble trubble. 

An I look away yonder, an de green corn growin’, 

Pick goose, pick gander, brake bone, suck marrer, 
Whoop, I’m gwine away. 

Rube-re de se-de-bre, de punkin vine de juba, 

Oh my old horse get ober dubble trubble. 

Aurora, without regard to weather, never fails to 
behold the votaries of a bran dance; and gazes 
with delight on the mud, while creeping up between 
12 * 
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their tender toes. Unable to support its weight, it 
curls over, and gently rests upon them. 

However, when the election came on, Colonel 
Crockett, so far from being again beaten by two 
votes, was returned by a majority of twenty-seven 
hundred. But he lost a vote, which he very much 
regretted. This was the vole of a Dutchman, who 
said, “Crockett was a clever fellow, and he liked him, 
but he couldn’t vote for him; he tell too many cot 
tarn hard tale from de Dutch.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

1 have before observed, that there are few men 
who possess in the same degree with Colonel Crock¬ 
ett, the power of gaining men’s hearts. And the 
following instance will serve to illustrate my remark. 

Colonel Crockett, with a friend, having wandered 
off a distance from home, for the purpose of hunting, 
fell in with some dozen persons, utter strangers, en¬ 
gaged in a spree. Being kindred spirits, a union 
was soon formed—the bottle was passed round— 
and its frequent circulation brought about a free in¬ 
terchange of opinions. The election for congress 
was at hand; and the company fell to dissecting the 
character of each candidate. Being violently op- 
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posed to Colonel Crockett, they treated him with 
much severity. Crockett agreed with them in all 
their denunciations, and was among the loudest in 
abusing Crockett. But as the spirit began to ope¬ 
rate, the company became more noisy, and Crock¬ 
ett’s suppressed passion began to tire of confine¬ 
ment. While he was struggling to keep it down, 
one of the company waxing rather warm in his 
abuse, jumped up, and cried out, “I wish Crockett 
was here. I’d send him to congress, damn him— 
I’d lick him so he wouldn’t know himself.” This 
was more than flesh and blood could stand. The 
wish was hardly expressed, before, to the astonish¬ 
ment of all present, Crockett was up with his coat 
off, in a boxing attitude, telling them who he was, 
and inviting the fight. The company, though op¬ 
posed to Crockett, had become much pleased with 
the two strangers, who had joined them; and they 
immediately interposed to prevent the fight. The 
novel situation in which they were placed, and the 
unexpected and ludicrous manner in which the col¬ 
lision had been brought about, rendered it an easy 
matter to restore harmony. And, to make it per¬ 
petual, Crockett invited the company to go with 
him to a neighboring store, and take a drink to 
better acquaintance; saying, that he improved up¬ 
on acquaintance, and that the longer they knew 
him, the better they would like him. And so it 
turned out—for at the store they remained for some 
time, carousing, and listening to the Colonel’s an- 
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ecdotes: until, overpowered by his humor and kind¬ 
ness, they yielded with a good grace, and swore 
by the Eternal , that they “would live or die in de¬ 
fence of Crockett.” The store happened to be a 
precinct for holding elections; and it was observed 
by many, that of the twelve men at one time so 
violently opposed to him, he lost but a single vote. 

In giving to the public this sketch of the back- 
woods, brief though it may be, I should think I had 
omitted an essential part of my duty, were I to fail 
to mention an itinerant class of gentry, now identi¬ 
fied with every new country, whose adventures are 
as amusing as they are annoying to its inhabitants. 
I allude to the tribe yclept Clock Pedlers, which 
term implies shrewdness, intelligence, and cunning. 
A pedler in disposing of a clock, feels the same anx¬ 
iety that a General does on the eve of a battle; and 
displays as much mind in bringing argument to sup¬ 
port his wishes, as Bonaparte did on the plains of 
Waterloo, in the disposition of his forces. Their 
perseverance is so untiring, and it has been so often 
crowned with success, that a yankee clock now graces 
every cabin throughout the west. And the back¬ 
woodsmen, even the half-horse, half-aligator breed, 
when boasting of their exploits, always add, “1 can 
stand anything but a clock pedler.” 

Reader, did you ever know a full blooded yankee 
clock pedler? If not, imagine a tall, lank fellow, 
with a thin visage, and small, dark grey eyes, look¬ 
ing through you at every glance, and having the 
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word trade written in his every action, and you 
will then have an idea of Mr. Slim. But to make 
it clearer, imagine the same individual, with a ped- 
ler’s wagon, and what he would call a good cretur , 
riding where the roads are smooth, and always walk¬ 
ing up hill: and, if you will then fill up his wagon 
with yankee clocks, throw in a package or two of 
horn combs, and give him a box of counterfeit jew¬ 
elry, he will be ready for a trip. Aye, not only 
ready for a trip, but rich. And every article he 
parts with, will carry with it a Lasting impression of 
the “ clock pedlcr.” 

Slim never travelled as if bound to any particular 
place, for he had business with every man he met, 
and had an excuse for calling at every house. So 
that after passing through a neighborhood, he was 
perfectly familiar with the pecuniary concerns of 
every man in it. 

The sun was getting low, when Slim, who was 
travelling the high road, with a perfect knowledge 
that there was a tavern about a mile ahead of him, 
left it to seek a cabin, which, with a modest but re¬ 
tiring aspect, showed itself in the woods at some 
short distance. The smoke floating off from a dirt 
chimney, was mingling with the blue ether; and the 
children with loud, laughing voices, were playing in 
the yard. But no sooner did they see the clock 
pedler, than there was a race, each striving to be 
the first bearer of the news, that a gentleman with, 
a carriage was coming. 
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Slim driving up, halted—and there walked out 
the proprietor of the cabin. 

“ Friend, can’t you give a stranger in these parts 
some directions!” 

“’Bout what, or where?” 

“ With—my horse is tired, and 1 should like my¬ 
self to get a pallet.” 

“ If you had kept the road about a mile further, 
you would have found a tavern; but if you can 
rough it here, do so. My house is always open to a 
stranger.” 

Slim accepts the invitation, draws the wagonin 
the yard, and while rubbing his cretur down, chuc¬ 
kles to himself, “ I’ve got that fellow.” 

They go to the house, take a little whiskey and 
water, eat supper, and draw around the fire. 

Slim then makes a dead set to get rid of one of 
bis clocks. 

“ Stranger, what’s your name?” 

“ Baines.” 

“ An’ what’s yours?” 

“ Sliiti.” 

“ Mr. Baines, I havn’t shown you my articles yet.” 

“What sort of articles?” 

“ I have a fine clock that I could spare, and some 
jewelry, and a few combs. They would suit your 
daughter there, if they ain’t too fine—but as I got a 
great bargain in ’em, I can sell ’em cheap.” 

“ Jewelry in these back-woods! ’Twould be as 
much out of place on my gal here, as my leather 
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hunting shirt would be on you. And as fora clock, 
I have a good one, you see it there.” 

Slim finds a thousand faults with it, knows the 
maker—never did see one of that make worth a 
damn—and winds up with, “ Now let me sell you 
a clock worth having.” 

“ No. I have one that answers my purpose.” 

“Notso bad a beginning,” says Slim to himself. 
Slim then brings out his horn, or as he calls them, 
his tortoise shell combs, and his counterfeit jewelry, 
all of which he warrants to be genuine —overwhelms 
the young lady with compliments upon her present 
appearance, and enlarges upon the many additional 
charms his articles would give her—-wishes to sell a 
comb to her mother, who thinks one for her daughter 
will be sufficient. “Your daughter, madam!”— 
Slim would never heve suspected her of being old 
enough to have a daughter grown. The mother 
and daughter now began to see new beauties in the 
pedler’s wares. They select such articles as they 
would like to have, and joining with the pedler, 
they pour forth on old Baines one continued volley 
of sound argument, setting forth the advantages to 
be derived from the purchase. The old man seeing 
the storm that is about to burst, collects within him¬ 
self all his resources, and for a long time parries, with 
the skill of an expert swordsman, the various deadly 
thrusts which are made against him. But his oppo¬ 
nents return to the charge, in no wise discomfitted. 
They redouble their energies. With the pedler in 
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front, they pour into the old man volley after volley. 
No breathing time is allowed. He wavers—faulters. 
Flesh and blood can’t stand every thing. And, like 
a wall before some well directed battery, grows 
weak, for a moment totters,—then falls, leaving a 
clear breach,—through this the pedler enters. And 
having disposed of two tortoise shell combs , and a lit¬ 
tle double refined jewelry , the women retire from the 
field of action, and the pedlar, taking advantage of 
the prostrate condition of his adversary, ^gain reit¬ 
erates the defects in his clock, and concludes with, 
“ Now let me sell you one cheap.” 

“No, I’ll be damned if you do,”says Baines. 

(Reader, the only apology for this oath is, would 
you not have sworn under the same circumstances?) 

Slim disappears, but soon returns, bearing in his 
arms a yankee wooden clock. Baines looks thunder 
struck. 

“ Let me put it up.” 

“No, it’s no use.” 

“ I know that. I don’t want you to buy it. I on¬ 
ly want to put it up.” 

Still asking permission, yet having it denied, Slim 
is seen bustling about the room, until, at the end of 
the dialogue, his wooden clock having encroached 
upon the dominions of an old family time piece, is 
seen suspended with all the beauty, yet bold effron¬ 
tery, of a yankee notion—while the old family time 
piece, with a retiring, yet conscious dignity, is heard 
to cry out, “ Oh temporal Oh mores!” And con- 
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eludes her ejaculations by thundering anathemas 
against this modern irruption of the Goths. 

Slim having accomplished so much, draws around 
the fire, and sooths the old man by discussing the 
quality of his farm. Baines begins to go into the 
minutiae of his farming operations, and the clocks 
strike nine. 

“Now just notice the tone of my clock. Don’t 
you see the difference?” 

“A man may buy land here, at a dollar an acre.” 

“I like always to see in a house a good time-piece; 
it tells us how the day passes.” 

“Wife, hadn’t we better kill that beef in the 
morning?” 

“Did you notice that clock of mine had a looking 
glass in it?” 

Baines proposes to go to bed. Slim always likes 
to retire early; and, going to his apartment, cries out, 
•‘Well now, old man, buy that clock. You can have 
it upon your own terms. Think about it, and give 
me an answer in the morning.” 

“What do I want with the clock?” 

“Oh you can have it upon your own terms. Be¬ 
sides a man of your appearance ought to have a good 
clock. I wouldn’t have that d—n thing of yours. 
Did you notice the difference when they were 
striking?” 

Baines going to his room, says, “No, I’ll be damned 
if 1 buy it.” 

Soon the house becomes quiet. Slim collects his 
13 
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scattered forces, and makes preparation for a renew¬ 
al of the attack in the morning. The daughter 
dreams of tortoise shell combs and jewelry. The 
mother, from Slim’s compliment, believes herself 
both young and beautiful. And the old man never 
turns over but the corners of a clock prick him in 
the side. 

Morning comes, and with its first light Slim rises, 
feeds his cretur, and meeting with Mr. Baines, makes 
many enquiries after his health, etc.; professes to be 
in a hurry, and concludes with, “Well, as I must now 
leave, what say you about the clock?” 

“Why, that I don’t want it.” 

Slim bolts into the chamber, where the ladies are 
scarcely dressed, after whom he makes many en¬ 
quiries—then jumps into a chair, and sets both 
clocks to striking, ridicules the sound of the old 
man’s and commences the well-formed attack of 
the last night, which he keeps up for nearly an hour, 
only interrupted by the repeated striking of the 
docks. 

They then take a fog-cutter, eat breakfast, and 
Slim returns to the charge. The old man is utterly 
confounded. Slim sees his advantage, follows him 
over his farm, every part of which he admires, and 
which only supports his argument, that a man so well 
fixed ought to have a good clock. They return to 
the house, take a little more whiskey and water, and 
Slim is struck with the improved appearance of the 
room. His clock 6els it off. 
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Slim, clapping Baines by the shoulder,“Well now, 
old gentleman, let me sell you the clock.” 

“But what shall I do with mine?” 

“Oh, I’ll buy that. What do you ask for it?” 

“It ought to be worth ten dollars.” 

“Mine cost me forty dollars—but give me thirty 
to boot, and it’s a trade.” 

“Well, I b’lieve—No, I’ll be damned if I want it.” 

“My dear fellow, my clock is fastened up now. 
Besides, you have made me waste all day here—you 
ought to take it.” 

Baines does not exactly see how that is—hesitates 
—and Slim proceeds to take down the old clock. It 
.is all over now, the money is paid, and Slim is soon 
ready to leave—but, before going out, he remarks, 
“It would be as well to leave the old clock here, as I 
shall be back in a day or two.” Slim then mounts 
his wagon and drives off. And methinks, I can see 
the rueful countenance of Baines, while gazing at 
the wagon until it disappears. His thoughts I leave 
- to the imagination of my reader. 

About three years after the happening of this 
event, in passing along, I chanced to call upon Mr. 
Baines. After being seated a few minutes, said I, 
“Hello, stranger, how came you with a yankee clock 
in these wild woods?” 

“Ah 1 G—d damn the clock,” said he, and nar¬ 
rated the above story, showing at the same time his 
old clock, which, as yet, had never been called for. 

Colonel Crockett being elected, we have to trans- 
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fer him from the wilds of the forest, where his only 
aim was to compass the ingenuity of wild beasts, or 
master them in deadly struggle, to a scene which re¬ 
quired him at once to forget all former recollections, 
and enter upon the performance of new duties. We 
should not therefore wonder, if the character which 
had been thus idly thrown aside, should in some in- 
adverlant moment leap forth, and for an instant 
claim the ascendency. Nor should it he a matter 
of detraction, if it had asserted its rights, and claim¬ 
ed for itself entire supremacy. For, though opin¬ 
ions may change with the wind, the features of a 
man’s character are too deeply stamped, to be altered 
at will. 

So much rubbish has been thrown over the char¬ 
acter which I have attempted to trace, that I fear it 
appears like an object seen through a dark fog, ra¬ 
ther indistinctly,—its outlines are not clearly per¬ 
ceptible. I must therefore be pardoned, while, for 
an instant, I set it forth in a clearer light. 

To analyze the mind of Colonel Crockett, and as¬ 
sign the motives which have prompted him to do 
those particular acts which have given him so much 
notoriet}-, must fall to the lot of some philosopher. 
For myself, I do not feel disposed to dip as deeply 
in metaphysics as would be requisite to give this 
matter a fair elucidation. But I take great plea¬ 
sure in bearing testimony to the high natural en¬ 
dowments of this gentleman; for I have never seen 
a character, strip it of all adventitious circumstances, 
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which I could take more pleasure in beholding. 
Precluded by necessity, from all intercourse with 
books,—shut out by circumstances, until late years, 
from that species of society which alone could have 
benefitted him,—he is really 

“Kara avis, et siraillima nigroque cygno;” 

and yet, at the same time, a fine specimen of human 
nature. 

Many men without the advantages of education, 
have been great; but it was reserved for the gen¬ 
tleman whose character l have attempted to sketch, 
bereft of fortune, of education, and of the advan¬ 
tages of society, to be taken wild from the woods, 
and transferred to the floor of a legislative hall. 
And yet in Colonel Crockett, in this character, not¬ 
withstanding all his eccentricity, we find many of 
those traits which, of themselves, ennoble and add 
lustre to our race. What spring of action, other 
than generosity the most pure, could have often in¬ 
duced him to breast the storms of winter, and force 
his way through heaps of drifted snow, to supply the 
wants of some poor famished family, dependent up¬ 
on the precarious subsistence of hunting, as all fami¬ 
lies must be, who first make war with the forest. 
Was there another motive, for having often rescued 
from the hands of an officer, by his own means, the 
bed of a widowed woman, with helpless children? 
Was there another motive, for having often, with his 
hard earnings, purchased a blanket for a suffering 
soldier? What spring of action, other than a high 
13 * 
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and noble daring of soul, could have often prompted 
him, at the thoughtful hour of midnight, when im- 
bosomed deep in a forest, to peril his life for the 
sake of a dog—for the sake of that faithful animal 
which could make no requital? Here there was na 
approving voice of the world, to urge him on—no 
loud acclamation of a crowd, to stimulate to action. 

Many a spirit will dare do a deed, in the face of 
the world, which rather than do when alone, un¬ 
seen, and apart from assistance, would crouch and 
fawn like a guilty thing. But, methinks, it is only 
in a moment of this sort, that the high and lofty at¬ 
tributes of our nature exhibit themselves as the true 
gift of that being after whom we were fashioned. 
There are many persons who will look upon these 
traits of character as mere acts of folly—but to 
them nature has indeed been poor. They never 
felt the more generous impulses of our nature. We 
need not therefore wonder, when this character has 
been assailed, that presses have been closed to his 
vindication, and that torrents of abuse, which few 
in this world are able to withstand, have often burst 
upon him in all their fury. Notwithstanding this, [ 
do not mean to be understood as saying, that Colo¬ 
nel Crockett is entirely fit for the station which he 
has often filled, through the kindness of his constitu¬ 
ents; for the necessary qualifications of a represent¬ 
ative are various and many, and we rarely find them 
combined in the same individual; yet, so far as the 
most perfect frankness of manner, ai> independence 
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of which few can boast, and an honesty of purpose 
which no one doubts, are considered requisites, Colo¬ 
nel Crockett is qualified in an eminent degree. 
When one suddenly changes the faith which for a 
long time he has professed, and is benefitted by the 
change, we may attribute to him some improper mo¬ 
tive; but if by changing, he sacrifices every thing, 
we must believe it the effect of principle, and there 
is nothing left at which even envy can cavil. This 
was the case with him; but in conversing on the sub¬ 
ject he laughs and says, “I have never changed. I 
think now as 1 did when I started, but Jackson has 
turned round.” “7 had rather be politically damned 
than hypocritically immortalized," is a sentiment which 
would have honored a far more erudite society than 
that of the backwoods; and those gentlemen who 
have supported its author, have the pleasure of 
knowing that their votes were conferred on one 
whose intentions at least were honest. To test the 
worth of a man, strip him of the accidental advan¬ 
tages which fortune may have given him; and, pur¬ 
suing that plan, how few would be found superior to 
the subject of this biography. To a person who, 
like myself, could never behold the magic which 
gave to a man a character merely because he was 
rich, or because he was descended from some proud 
family, it is pleasant to contemplate one rising supe¬ 
rior to fortune, and possessing at the same time the 
ennobling virtues of our race. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Colonel Crockett was no doubt highly gratified 
by the result of the election. His triumph was a 
forcible proof of the power of native intellect strug¬ 
gling against opposing circumstances; and. antici¬ 
pating much pleasure in ihe boundless field of en¬ 
terprise which lay before him, in the winter of 
1827 he emerged from the wild woods, and occu¬ 
pied a seat in congress. Unaccquainted with forms 
and a stranger to etiquette, his appearance gave 
rise to much amusement. But few persons ventured 
more than once to entertain themselves at his ex¬ 
pense. Though rude in speech, his repartee never 
failed of its object. The notoriety which he had 
obtained from several speeches made before he reach¬ 
ed Washington, rendered him conspicuous as an 
original, and induced almost every person to seek 
his society. 

But in order to keep up the thread of my narra¬ 
tive, it will be necessary to accompany him on his 
journey from his residence to Washington City. 
“When I left home,” said he, “1 was happy, devil¬ 
ish , and full of fun. I bade adieu to my friends, 
dogs, and rifle, and took the stage, where I met with 
much variety of character, and amused myself when 
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my humor prompted. Being fresh from the back- 
woods, my stories amused my companions, and 1 
passed my time pleasantly. When I arrived at Ra¬ 
leigh, the weather was cold and rainy, and we were 
all dull and tired; and upon going in the tavern, 
where I was an entire stranger, I did not feel more 
comfortable, for the room was crowded, and the 
crowd did not give way that I might come to the fire. 
I felt so damn mean from being jolted in (he stage, 
I thought I had rather fight than not: and 1 was 
rooting my way ’long to the fire, not in a good hu¬ 
mor, when some fellow staggered up towards me, 
and cried out, “ Hurrah for Adams.” Said I, 
“ Stranger, you had better hurrah for hell, damn 
you, and praise your own country.” 

Said he, “ And who are you?” 

“ I’m that same David Crockett, fresh from the 
backwoods, half horse, half alligator, little touched 
with the snapping turtle—can wade the Mississippi, 
leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak of lightning, and 
slip without a scratch down a honey locust—can 
whip my weight in wild cats,—and if any gentleman 
pleases, for a ten dollar bill, he may throw in a pan¬ 
ther,—hug a bear too close for comfort—and whip 
any man opposed to Jackson.” 

“While I was telling what I could do,” said the 
Colonel, “the fellow’s eyes kept getting larger and 
larger, until 1 thought they would pop out. 1 never 
saw fellows look as they all did. They cleared the 
fife for me, and when 1 got a little warm, I looked 
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about, but my Adams man was gone.” I asked Col. 
Crockett, if he had ever used the above expressions 
before? He said,“ Never; that he felt devilish, and 
they all popped into his head at the time; and that 
he should never have thought of them again, if they 
hadn’t have gone the rounds of all the papers.” 

“ At Raleigh,” continues the Colonel, “I became 
pretty well acquainted, and left there for Peters¬ 
burg, Va., where happening to get hold of a news¬ 
paper, the first thing 1 saw was a piece headed 
“ Hero of the West,” giving an account of my visit 
to Raleigh. 1 discovered that it was a source of 
much amusement; and, not wishing to be known, I 
determined to obey one of our backwoods sayings, 
“ Lay low, and keep dark stranger, and prekaps you’ll 
see some fun.” And so 1 did; for I never let any 
body know who I was, until I got to Washington.” 

An anecdote is related as having happened to 
the Colonel, some where on his route, which par¬ 
takes strongly of originality. While at dinner, at 
Borne public house, where the waiters were very offi¬ 
cious in their services, and extremely polite to the 
Colonel, handing to him every thing on the table, 
and, among other things, they pressed him to take 
some chicken; he declined, begging them “if they 
cared a damn for him, to take it away—for that he 
had been fed upon chickens until he was nearly 
feathered.” 

He arrived at Washington, and had been there 
but a short time, when he received a note inviting 
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him to dine with the President. Unaccustomed to 
formality,he did not exactly comprehend its mean¬ 
ing, and required of a friend an explanation, which 
was cheerfully given; and who also being invited, 
tendered his services to go along with the Colonel, 
and introduce him. This was done accordingly, 
and propriety of action marked his behaviour. I 
was much struck with his simplicity of manner, in 
narrating to me this event. “I was wild from the 
backwoods,” said he, “ and I didn’t know nothing 
’bout eating dinner with the big folks of our coun¬ 
try, and how should I, having been a hunter all my 
life? 1 had ate most of my dinners upon a log in 
the woods, and sometimes no dinner at all. I knew 
whether 1 ate dinner with the President or not, wa3 
a matter of no consequence, for my constituents 
were not to be benefited by it. I did not go to 
court the President, for I was opposed to him in prin¬ 
ciple, and had no favors to ask at his hands. I was 
afraid, however, 1 should be awkward, as I was so 
entirely a stranger to fashion; and in going along, 
I resolved to observe the conduct of my friend, Mr. 
Verplanck, and to do as he did; and I know,” said he, 
* that I did behave myself right well.” 

The Colonel’s originality of character, induced 
some person to write a humorous, yet false account, 
of this dinner scene, which could never have been 
believed by any person who knew him, but which 
the Colonel thought proper to deny, as it was used 
to his prejudice by his enemies. 
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The account alluded to is here inserted, and with 
it the certificates which go to disprove it. The 
Colonel is supposed to have returned from Wash¬ 
ington, after his first winter, and to be at a house¬ 
raising among his constituents, where, to their nu¬ 
merous enquiries relative to his visit to Washington, 
he gives the following account. 

“ The first thing 1 did,” said Davy, “ after I got to 
Washington, was to go to the President’s. I stepped 
into the President’s house—thinks I, who’s afraid? 
If I didn’t I wish I may be shot. Says I, “ Mr. Ad¬ 
ams, I’m Mr. Crockett, from Tennessee.” “So,” 
says he, “how d’ye do Mr. Crockett?” and he shook 
me by the hand, although he know’d I went the 
whole hog for Jackson. If he didn’t I wish I may 
be shot. Not only that, but he sent me a printed 
ticket to dine with him. I’ve got it in my pocket 
yet. If I havn’t 1 wish I may be shot.” (Here the 
printed ticket was exhibited for the admiration of 
the whole company.) “ I went to dinner, and 1 
walked all round the long table, looking for some¬ 
thing that I liked. At last I took my seat just be¬ 
side a fat goose, and I helped myself to as much of 
it as 1 wanted. But I hadn’t took three bites, when 
I looked way up the table at a man they called 
Task, (attache.) He was talking French to a wo¬ 
man on t’other side of the table. He dodged his head 
and she dodged her’s, and then they got to drinking 
wine across the tabic. If they didn’t I wish I may 
be shot. But when I looked back again, my plate was 
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gone, goose and all. So I jist cast my eyes down 
to Pother end of the table, and sore enough I seed 
a white man walking off with my plate. I says, 
“ hello, mister, bring back my plate.” He fetched it 
back in a hurry, as you may think; and when he set 
it down before me’ how do you think it was? Lick¬ 
ed as clean as my hand. If it wasn’t I wish 1 may 
be shot. Says he, “What will you have sir?” And 
says I, “ You may well say that, after stealing my 
goose.” And he began to laugh. If he didn’t I wish 
I may be shot. “ Then” says I, “ mister, laugh if you 
please; but I don’t half like sich tricks upon travel¬ 
lers. If I do I wish I may be shot.” I then filled 
my plate with bacon and greens; and whenever I 
looked up or down the table, I held to my plate 
with my left hand. If 1 didn’t I wish I may be 
shot. When we were all done eating, they cleared 
every thing off the table, and took away the table 
cloth. And what do you think? There was another 
cloth under it. If there wasn’t 1 wish I may be shot. 
Then I saw a man coming ’long carrying a great 
glass thing with a glass handle below, something 
like a candlestick. It was stuck full of little glass 
cups, with something in them that looked good to 
eat. Says I, “ Mister, bring that thing here.” Thinks 
I, let’s taste them first. They were mighty sweet 
and good—so I took six of’em. If I didn’t I wish I 
may be shot.” 


14 
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Correspondence between Mr. Crockett of Tennessee , Mr. 
Clark of Kentucky , and Mr. Verplanck of New-York, 
all three members of the House of Representatives. 

House of Representatives, 
January 3d, 1829. 

Dear Sir—Forbearance ceases to be a virtue, 
when it is construed into an acquiescence in false* 
hoods, or a tame submission to unprovoked insults. 

I have seen published and republished in various 
papers of the United States, a slander, no doubt 
characteristic of its author, purporting to be an ac¬ 
count of my first visit to the President of the nation. 
1 have thus long passed the publication alluded to 
with silent contempt. But supposing that its re¬ 
publication is intended, as in its origin it evidently 
was, to do me an injury, I can submit to it no longer, 
without calling upon gentlemen who were present 
to do me justice. I presume, sir, that you have a 
distinct recollection of what passed at the dinner 
alluded to; and you will do me the favor to 3ay, dis¬ 
tinctly, whether the enclosed publication is not false. 
I would not make this appeal, if it were not that 
like other men I have enemies, who would take 
much pleasure in magnifying the plain rusticity of 
my manners into the most unparalleled grossness 
and indelicacy. 1 have never enjoyed the advan¬ 
tages which many have abused; but I am proud to 
hope, that your answer will show that I have never 
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so far prostituted the humble advantages I do enjoy 
as to act the part attributed to me. An early an¬ 
swer is requested. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

DAVID CROCKETT. 

Hon. James Clark, of Ky. 

A similar request to the above, was communica¬ 
ted to the Hon. Mr. Verplanck, of New-York. 

Washington City, Jan. 4,1829. 

Dear Colonel—In your letter of yesterday, you 
requested me to say, if the ludicrous newspaper ac¬ 
count of your behavior when dining with the Presi¬ 
dent, which you enclosed to me, is true? 

I was at the same dinner, and know that the 
statement is destitute of every thing like truth. I 
sat opposite to you at the table, and held occasional 
conversation with you, and observed nothing in your 
behavior but what was marked with the strictest 
propriety. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES CLARK. 

Col. D. Crockett. 

Washington, Jan. 4, 1829. 

Dear Sir—I have alreaJy several limes anticipa¬ 
ted your request, in regard to the newspaper ac¬ 
count of your behavior at the President’s table, as 
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I have repeatedly contradicted it in various compa¬ 
nies where I heard it spoken of. I dined there in 
company with you at the time alluded to, and had, 1 
recollect,a good deal of conversation with you. 
Your behavior there was, 1 thought, perfectly be¬ 
coming and proper; and I do not recollect or believe 
that you said or did any thing resembling the news¬ 
paper account. 1 am yours, 

GULIAN D. VERPLANCK. 

Col. Crockett. 

That Colonel Crockett should have had to prodace 
certificates of his behavior, is certainly a novel cir¬ 
cumstance, but tends much to prove how various 
w'ere the attacks, and how wanton the abuse, which 
was heaped upon him. So much use was made by 
his enemies in his own district, of the above publi¬ 
cation, that justice to himselfinduced him unwilling¬ 
ly to appear before the public, in order to vindicate 
himself from so ridiculous a charge. His rusticity 
of manner, blended with great good humor, frequent¬ 
ly gave rise to much fun. He was ever the humor¬ 
ous hero of his own story, and defended himself from 
the sallies of his acquaintances with so‘ much perti¬ 
nacity, that no time, no place, not even the pomp of 
wealth, nor the pride of name, could awe him into 
silence, when jocosely assailed. The following cir¬ 
cumstance is a forcible proof of this remark. “ After 
the dinner was over,” said the Colonel, u I, with the 
remainder of the company, retired to the famous 
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* East Room.’ I had drank a glass or two of wine, 
and felt in a right good humor, and was walking 
about gazing at the furniture, and' at the splendid 
company with which it was filled. I uoticed that 
many persons observed me; and just at that time, a 
joung gentleman stepped up tome and said, “ I 
presume sir, you are from the backwoods?” 

“ Yes sir,” said I. 

A friend whispering to me at the time, said it was 
the President’s son—and as I had never been intro¬ 
duced to him, 1 knovv’d he wanted to have some fun 
at my expense, because, after I spoke the first word, 
you might have heard a pin drop. All was silence. 
So I thought 1 would keep it up. Mr. A. then asked 
me, “ What were the amusements in the back- 
woods.” 

“Oh,” said 1, “fun alive there. Our people are 
all divided into classes, and each class has a particu¬ 
lar sort of fun, so a man is never at a loss, because 
he knows which class he belongs to.” 

“ How is that?” said Mr. A. 

“We have four classes,” said I, “in the backwoods. 
The first class have a table with some green truck 
on it, and it’s got pockets; and they knock a ball 
about on it to get it in the pockets,” (billiard table,) 
“and they see a mighty heap of fun. They is called 
the quality of our country, but to that class I don’t 
belong.” 

“Then there is the second class,” said I. “ They 
take their rifles, and go out about sun-rise, and put 
14 * 
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up a board with a black spot on it about a hundred 
yards off, and they shoot from morning till night for 
any thing you please. They see a mighty heap of 
fun too; and I tell you what, 1 am mighty hard to 
beat as a second rate hand in the class.” 

“ The third class,” said I,“is composed of our lit¬ 
tle boys. They go out about light with their bows 
and arrows, and put up a leaf against a tree, and 
shoot from morning till night, for persimmons, or 
whortleberries, or some such thing; and they see a 
mighty heap of fun too.” 

“ But the fourth class,” said I,“ oh, bless me! they 
have fun. This is composed of the women, and all 
who choose to join them. When they want a frolic, 
they just go in the woods and scrape away the leaves 
and sprinkle the ground with corn bran, and build 
some large lightwood 6res round about, raise a ban¬ 
jo, and begin to dance. May be, you think they 
don’t go their death upon a jig, but they do, for 1 
have frequently gone there the next morning and 
raked up my two hands (placing them together,) 
full of toe nails.” 

“By the time,” says the Colonel, “ I had finished 
giving an account of our amusements, the whole 
house was convulsed with laughter, and I slipped 
off, and went to my lodgings.” 

I asked him, what prompted him to tell the above 
story? 

He said, that “most persons believed everything 
which was said about thebnckwoods,and he thought 
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he would tell a good story while he was at it. Be¬ 
sides,” said he, “the object in questioning me at such 
a place, was to confuse me, and laugh at my sim¬ 
plicity, and I thought I would humor the thing.” 

The above scene gave rise to much amusement, 
and considering the company in whose presence it 
occurred, it is certainly without a parallel. And 
nothing could give a more forcible proof of the most 
perfect independence of character—perfectly at 
home in the presence of a president, foreign minis¬ 
ters, senators, congress men, and the polished ladies 
of Washington City. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

As a member of congress, Colonel Crockett was 
ever at his post, faithful and assiduous in his atten¬ 
tion to the welfare of his constituents ; and his great 
personal popularity rendered him a valuable repre¬ 
sentative to his district. He who consumes most 
time, and makes most noise, is rarely a serviceable 
member. But he attends to the interests of his con¬ 
stituents, who, without wasting time in idle declama¬ 
tion, is ever at his post, voting upon all subjects 
which in any manner affect the people of his dis¬ 
trict, A political life of this nature would merely 
form a tissue of dry details, uninteresting and unne^ 
eessary, save as a work of reference.- 
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Although possessed of many requisites for a repre¬ 
sentative, it was not his political life which has giv¬ 
en him so much notoriety, but his talent for humor 
and originality. As a boon companion, no one 
stood higher than Colonel Crockett; and his conduct 
has been often characterized by acts of generosity, 
which reflect much credit upon him as a man, and 
lustre upon the state of society in which he origina¬ 
ted. Few persons, with the same means, have ev¬ 
er performed more acts of kindness, and still fewer 
with so perfect a disregard to all future recompense. 
Were it proper, these remarks might be illustrated 
by private anecdotes, which would place the cha¬ 
racter of Colonel Crockett in a very fair light. It 
has become customary in the common publications of 
the day, to make every backwoodsman rant and rave 
in uncouth sayings, and in new coined words, diffi¬ 
cult of pronunciation. This being done, the cha¬ 
racter is finished, and the hero turned loose as a gen¬ 
uine son of the wild woods. Nothing can argue a 
greater ignorance of the true character of a back¬ 
woodsman, than a sketch of this nature. I have be¬ 
fore remarked, that so far from this being true, they 
express themselves in the simplest language possi¬ 
ble. The most extravagant ideas they clothe in 
simple language, and they delight us by quaintness 
of expression and originality of conception. If there 
be any one distinguishing feature in their character, 
it is a generosity and nobleness of soul, seldom met 
with in a more polished society. Did 1 want a 
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friend who would stick by me through all the trials 
of adversity in life, give me a backwoodsman, a 
stranger to form and fashion, who uncorrupted by 
intercourse with the world, has held communion on¬ 
ly with his own heart, and worshipped God only in 
the beauty of nature. Though their rusticity may 
often give rise to amusement, yet there is a high 
and lofty bearing in their deportment. They have 
been so long companions with danger, that they be¬ 
come strangers to fear. They have nothing to con¬ 
ceal, and are consequently frank in their manners. 
It would be difficult to hire an inhabitant of a pol¬ 
ished city to do, what a backwoodsman first did 
from necessity, and habit afterwards renders famil¬ 
iar. To sleep in the wild woods apart from assist¬ 
ance, with no music save the hungry howling of the 
beasts of the forest, and to cross rivers whose depth 
is unknown, at all seasons of the year, form but small 
items in the life of a backwoodsman. To me it 
seems, that a determined purpose of mind is a part 
of their character. Often have I been struck with 
their fearlessness, upon seeing them in the most in¬ 
clement season ride their horses in a stream, careless 
of its depth or hidden dangers, and force their way 
across. 

In sketching the life of Colonel Crockett, we find 
so much levity, good sense, good humor, and such a 
propensity for fun, that his character is often seen 
in different lights. Yet, 1 think, any person may 
recogniae the original from the picture drawn. The 
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following circumstance shows a singular conception 
of ideas. 

During the Colonel’s first winter in Washington, 
a caravan of wild animals was brought to the city 
and exhibited. Large crowds attended the exhibi¬ 
tion; and prompted by a common curiosity, one eve¬ 
ning Colonel Crockett attended. 

“I had just got in,” said he, “the house was very 
much crowded, and the first thing I noticed was two 
wild cats in a cage. Some acquaintance asked me 
“if they were like the wild cats in the backwoods?” 
—and I was looking at them, when one turned over 
and died. The keeper ran up, and threw some wa¬ 
ter on it. Said I, “Stranger you are wasting time. 
My looks kills them things—and you had a damn 
sight better hire me to go out here, or 1 will kill 
every damn varmint you’ve got.” While I and he 
was talking, the lion began to roar. Said I, “Turn 
him out, turn him out, damn him, I can whip him 
for a ten dollar bill, and the zebra may kick occa¬ 
sionally during the fight.” This created some fun, 
and I then went to another part of the room, where 
a monkey was riding a pony. I was looking on, 
and some member said to me, “Crockett, don’t that 
monkey favor General Jackson?” “No,” said I, 
“but I’ll tell you who it does favor. It looks like 

one of your boarders, Mr.-, of Ohio.” There 

was a loud burst of laughter at my say ing so, and up¬ 
on turning round, I saw Mr. -, of Ohio, in 

about three feet of me. I was in a right awkward 
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fix; but I bowed to the company, and told 'em, “I had 

either slandered the monkey, or Mr.-, of Ohio, 

and if they would tell me which, I would beg his par¬ 
don.” The thing passed off; and next morning as I 
was walking the pavement before my door, a member 

came up to me and said, “Crockett, Mr.-, of 

Ohio, is going to challenge you.” Said I, “Well tell 
him I am a fighting fowl. 1 ’spose if I am challenged, 
I have the right to choose my weapons?” “Oh yes,” 
said he. “Then tell him,” said I, “that I will fight 
him with bows and arrows.” 

There was another circumstance occurred while 
Colonel Crockett was in Washington, which goes 
far to show how perfectly a stranger to every thing 
like fashion he is. A young gentleman of worth and 
respectability had been paying his addresses to a 
daughter of Colonel Crockett’s; and having obtain¬ 
ed her consent, wrote to her father in Washington, 
requesting his permission that they might be mar¬ 
ried. The Colonel approving of the match, wrote 
in answer to his letter the following laconic reply. 

Washington,-. 

Dear Sir—I received your letter. Go ahead. 

DAVID CROCKETT.” 

I have never known a character more free from 
restraint under all circumstances, or more truly in¬ 
dependent, than Col. Crockett. After the adjourn¬ 
ment of congress, the Colonel returned home; and 
be who but a short time before had been mixing 
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with the fashion of our own and of foreign countries, 
and representing a district composed of seventeen 
counties, in the congress of one of the first nations 
upon earth, might then be found with a hoe or 
plough, laboring for the subsistence of his family. 
What a beautiful commentary is his election upon 
our republican institutions! Not only a proof that 
the power of our institutions is derived directly from 
the people, but what an example of the easy access 
of the humblest individual, to the highest offices 
within the gift of our government, that he, whom 
the satellites of a regal government would despise 
for his poverty—that he whose daily labor in the 
field was required to provide the necessaries of life 
fora family—that he, entirely uneducated, should, 
because the people willed it, be called upon to re¬ 
present persons of wealth, of family influence, and 
of education: not a greater mark of their power, 
than that he whom our senate had degraded, should 
be chosen by the people to preside over the same 
body: 

In attending to the duties of his farm, and in hunt¬ 
ing when the season permitted, Colonel Crockett 
spent his time between the meetings of congress. 
Having gathered in his corn, and provided for the 
wants of his family, the time drew near for him to 
return to Washington. For a change of scenery, 
he determined to take the steam-boat as far as 
Wheeling. And accompanied by several frends, 
he went down to Mill’s Point for that purpose. There 
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they had to wait some time for a boat. There was 
likewise a young gentleman present, who was wait¬ 
ing to go down the river. A boat appeared, descend¬ 
ing the river. The young gentleman raised a sig¬ 
nal and hallooed, but all in vain. The boat swept 
gracefully by, heedless of his cries. Colonel Crock¬ 
ett having witnessed the scene, and seeing the situ¬ 
ation of the young man, turned to him—“Stanger, 
do you know what I would have done with that boat 
if I had been in your place?” 

“No. What could you have done?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I’d have done. I would 
just have walked right on board of her, taken her 
by the Ji7/,and have dipped her under. Damn ’em, 
they are all afraid of me upon these waters, but they 
don’t know you. You see when 1 speak to them if 
they don’t obey me. 

It was but a short time before a boat was seen 
struggling up against the current. The Colonel 
raised his flag, and upon nearing the point where 
he stood, the boat curved beautifully round, and in 
a few moments was lying at the shore waiting for 
her passenger. The Colonel seeing the young man 
said, “Stranger, didn’t I tell you so. You see they 
are afraid of me.” Colonel Crockett had become 
so notorious, that the boats were all anxious to get 
him as a passenger. He was an inexhaustible foun¬ 
tain of fun to every company in which he happened 
to be thrown. 

During their passage up the river, a small compa 
15 
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ny had assembled around the Colonel at the bow of 
the boat; and while there the machinery got out of 
order, and the boat began to go along with the cur¬ 
rent. 

“Heave anchor,” cries the captain. 

“Hold,” cries Crockett. “Pay me for the wood 
you would burn, and I will get out and low her up; 
and for double price, damn her, I will take her over 
the falls.” 

He then went on to Washington, where he remain¬ 
ed until congress adjourned. 

Colonel Crockett’s term of service having expi¬ 
red, he again announced himself as a candidate for 
congress. The character which he had acquired 
for eccentricity, organized a powerful opposition 
against him, and no one ever entered the field 
against greater odds. He was caricatured in the 
shape of almost every living wild animal, and his 
innocent ebullitions of humor were gravely arraign¬ 
ed against him. Kvery species of vituperation was 
showered upon him, but without effect. He was too 
deeply seated in the affections of his constituents. 
Living among them as poor as the poorest, in a hut 
the work of his own hands, his interest was perfect¬ 
ly identified with their’s. He was their compan¬ 
ion under all circumstances. He hunted with them, 
or if his assistance was wanted he was ready to cut 
logs, and help a friend to put up his cabin, help him 
to dig a well, and fix out and out , and then he was 
ready to divide hjs meat and brea4 tyith him. Nq 
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friend ever asked a favor which could be granted, 
that was denied. To confer a favor always gave 
him a pleasure; and it was this innate love of con¬ 
ferring benefits, which served to render him so pop¬ 
ular. Nothing could be more perfectly original, 
and at the same time more humorous, than his mode 
of getting rid of the various charges which were 
preferred against him. And indeed his manner 
shows, that he was possessed of more good humor 
than falls to the lot of most of us. 

As a husband, no one can be more kind and in¬ 
dulgent than the Colonel. As a father, he is not 
only affectionate, but even a companion for his chil¬ 
dren. Yet notwithstanding these circumstances, the 
malevolence of some person originated a report that 
he was unkind to bis wife, that she had most of the 
labor to do,, and that he would not even give her 
shoes. The report was entirely false, and gave the 
Colonel no concern. Indeed, the vilest slander, 
when entirely destitute of truth, gives us much less 
concern than one of a much milder nature, founded 
though remotely on fact. At some public gathering 
the report was told to the Colonel, who, with the 
utmost good humor, said it was a lie—that his wife 
neither wanted for shoes, nor did she have much 
work to do, for that he always gave her his old boot 
legs to make shoes of, and cut up wood enough when 
he went to Washington to last her till he got back. 
Pursuing a plan of this sort, so entirely new, nothing 
disconcerts him. And that circumstance indeed 
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which occurs in his presence must be a singular one, 
which he does not turn to his advantage. Believing 
that honest poverty is no crime, he is not ashamed of 
his circumstances, and frequently alludes to them in 
some amusing manner. 

In the section of country in which Colonel Crock¬ 
ett lives, there are very few slaves. Almost every 
man has to labor for the subsistence of his family. 
Many of his constituents are poor, yet they live com¬ 
fortably, and are happy and cheerful; and there is 
a greater interchange of neighborly acts among the 
citizens of his district, than l have seen any where in 
the west. To an agriculturist who wishes to get rich, 
the Western District holds out few advantages, on ac¬ 
count of the failure which has marked the cotton crop 
for several years past. It is too far north for cotton, 
but is an excellent grain and corn country. But to 
one who has a family dependent upon his own exer¬ 
tions, and who would be content to live comfortably, 
no country presents more advantages than does the 
north-western part of the district of Tennessee. The 
soil is light, very productive, and easy of cultivation, 
and you there meet with good water, which is rarely 
to be found in the more settled parts of the district. 
The country is very much intersected with rivers, 
which flow into the Mississippi, and which, when 
they are cleared out and their navigation improved, 
will render land in that section of country very 
valuable. 

Colonel Crockett was acquainted with the situsv 
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tion of his constituents. They had settled upon pub¬ 
lic lands lying waste and uncultivated—they had 
improved them—they had rendered them more val¬ 
uable by making roads and building bridges, and 
rendering that section of country accessible to the 
more settled parts of the west—they had breasted 
all the dangers and difficulties attendant upon set¬ 
tling a new country—they had labored under so 
many disadvantages, that the Colonel thought theit 
claims upon the justice and clemency of the gener¬ 
al government were of a high order. And to place 
those lands within the reach of every citizen of his 
district, that he might provide a home for himself 
and family, was with him an overruling passion. 
His attention was directed closely to this subject 
while in congress, and it was so managed by him, 
that if in his zeal for the welfare of his constituents, 
he had not asked too much, he might have conterred 
upon them a sensible benefit, and have given them 
their lands at a much less price than perhaps any 
future representative will be able to do. If in this 
matter however he erred, his| error must be attribu¬ 
ted to his wishes for the welfare of his constituents, 
and to a firm belief on his part that his views were 
correct, and that at some future day he would bring 
his favorite scheme to bear. 

The above subject generally formed a part of his 
discourse in his public harangues, or his war talks, as 
electioneering speechess are called in the west. He 
also frequently discusses and gives his views upon 
15 * 
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questions affecting the general interests of our coun¬ 
try. He has ever been a strong friend to internal 
improvements; and as will be seen, it was this sub¬ 
ject afterwards which induced him to withdraw his 
support from General Jackson. As a speaker, Co¬ 
lonel Crockett is irregular and immethodical in the 
arrangement of his discourse. He seizes upon what¬ 
ever comes first, which he expresses in bold and 
strong terms. His language, though rude and un¬ 
polished, is forcible; and his discourse is pleasing 
from the humour and singular comparisons which 
pervade it, and from the numerous anecdotes with 
which he illustrates his subjects. His electioneer¬ 
ing tour was arduous and laborious, yet he sur¬ 
mounted all difficulties; and the result of the elec¬ 
tion showed that he was returned to congress by a 
majority of thirty-five hundred votes. Thus, so far 
from losing ground, he had actually gained upon the 
affections of his constituents. 

The election being over, the Colonel returned 
home to cultivate his little field of corn; and when 
leisure permitted, again sought the company of his 
dogs and rifle. He has been so long wedded to 
hunting, that it now seems a part of his business. 
An old hunter never forgets the sound of the horn, 
but even when too old to join in the chase, its cheer¬ 
ing voice gives animation to his weather-beaten 
frame, and carries him back to youthful scenes, 
where, in the rapture of the moment, he forgets 
that he is no longer young. None but a hunter 
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can tell how the heart swells at the joyous sound of 
the horn, or how it dances with delight at the ap¬ 
proach of an animating chase, or how clastic the 
step and how buoyant the feelings when one rises 
with the first dawn of light, and sallies forth to hunt 
the deer, or rouse from his lair the more haled beasts 
of the forest. Bears, panthers, wild cats, and wolves, 
create much excitement for the hunter. The first 
are hunted principally as a matter of profit; the lat¬ 
ter because they are very destructive to hogs and 
sheep, and also because they have frequently been 
known to attack individuals when alone and apart 
from assistance. An attack from wild animals east 
of the Mississippi river, is now somewhat a rare cir¬ 
cumstance; but you can scarcely meet with an old 
hunter who is not able to tell you of some despe¬ 
rate struggle, or hair breadth ’scape. 

I believe there is no animal so willing to attack 
the human species as our common panther. When 
irritated by hunger it is reckless of consequences, 
and makes its attacks under all circumstances. 
While travelling through the late Choctaw pur¬ 
chase, I stopped with a Mr. Turnbull, an old set¬ 
tler, who amused me with many anecdotes connect¬ 
ed with the wildness of the country; and among 
others, with an account of a fight he had had with a 
panther, marks of which he now carries, and will 
carry to his grave. 

He had built a cabin at some distance in the 
woods, and had but lately taken possession of it, 
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when sitting by a good fire on a damp, rainy eve¬ 
ning, he was endeavoring to quiet his child, which 
was crying, and for that purpose placed it upon his 
shoulder, and walked his apartment. The door was 
open, and he turned to it to examine the weather, 
when a panther, attracted perhaps by the cries of 
the child, sprung upon him* fastening its fore claws 
in his head, and its hind claws in his thighs. Mr, 
Turnbull, who is full six feet high, large and mus¬ 
cular, dropped his child, and being without arms, 
seized the panther by the throat with one hand, 
and with the other hugged it closer to him, and 
then fell on the floor so as to keep the panther at 
bottom. At first he said he could feel its claws 
working their way into his flesh, but the strong 
grasp which he had on its throat soon caused it to 
loosen its hold, and he then, retaining his grasp, 
dragged it to the fire, which was burning brightly, 
and threw it in. The panther upon being so rough¬ 
ly treated, endeavored to escape out of the chim¬ 
ney. Whenever it would attempt to spring out, 
he would pull it back by the tail. He pursued this 
plan until it was disabled from the fire, and then 
seizing his axe knocked it in the head. His wife 
was present and a witness of the scene, but so much 
alarmed as to be unable to render any assistance. 
Exclusive of this, he was once, when riding with a 
friend, pursued some distance by a panther. They 
prepared for battle, and it followed them for some 
distance seeking an opportunity, though it did not 
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make an attack. Their general mode of attack is 
to couch themselves upon a tree, and spring off up¬ 
on whatever comes near them. I heard a hunter 
say that he had once seen as many as five panthers 
in view, on the trees adjoining a large salt lick, 
where they were waiting to spring upon deer. 

The following anecdote was narrated to me as 
having actually occurred. There lived in the west 
three brothers, John, Dick, and Bill, famed for their 
propensity for quarrel and love of fighting. They 
invariably attended every public place, and elicited 
a fight if there was a possible chance. And what 
was very remarkable, the oldest brother present 
would always claim the privilege of fighting, though 
a younger one might have brought about the quar¬ 
rel. Go steadfastly was ithis privilege adhered to, 
that Bill, the younger, never could have a fight, but 
would often cry and say “ that his brothers wouldn’t 
let him have a fight, though he b’lieved he was a 
better man than any of ’em.” He was so anxious to 
try his prowess, and begged so hard for a chance, 
that it was agreed among them that the next fight 
which could be raised, should belong exclusively to 
Bill. Not long after this determination, John and 
Bill went out upon a hunting excursion. They had 
wandered about for some time in the woods, when 
stopping to rest, they discovered a panther couched 
upon a limb, and in the act of springing upon them. 
Before John, who had the rifle, could shoot it, it had 
Jit upon Bill, who drew from its sheath his hunting 
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knife, and with his hands and feet commenced a des¬ 
perate fight. The panther would no sooner light 
upon him, than its hold was cut loose, which ren¬ 
dered it frantic, and for a long time they each fought 
with all the spirit of desperation. During this 
cene, John, the oldest brother, stood by, leaning 
carelessly on his rifle, apparently an unconcerned 
spectator of the fight. The fight was still prolonged. 
Bill’s clothes were stripped from him, and he with 
the panther literally besmeared with blood. Fortu¬ 
nately Bill’s knife found its way to the panther’s 
heart, and freed him from his antagonist. This was 
no sooner done, than naked, his body streaming 
with blood from the nails of the panther, he ran up 
to his brother John to take vengeance for his not 
having assisted him; who only laughed and told hint 
of the pjomise which he had exacted, that the first 
fight which could be raised should belong exclusive¬ 
ly to him; saying at the same time, “it had been a 
beautiful fight—that Bill had given good evidence 
of manhood, and had acquitted himself with great 
credit.” The compliment was pleasing to Bill. He 
went to a branch, washed the blood from his body, 
borrowed some of his brother’s clothes, and ever af¬ 
terwards thanked him for being permitted to win 
for himself so much reputation. Bill was at once 
exalted above his brothers, and ever afterwards re¬ 
tained his reputation. For he who had whipped a 
panther at fair fight, could never get a chance of lo¬ 
sing his hard earned fame by fighting with a man. 
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Wild cats also have frequently been known to at¬ 
tack persons. The following story was told to me 
by a gentleman cognizant of the circumstances. A 
person who had removed from the east to our west¬ 
ern forests, had selected a site for his residence, and 
was engaged in putting up the necessary houses for 
a settlement. His negroes at night were encamped 
at his door, and it happened that while they were 
preparing their supper, a wild cat sprung upon an 
old negro woman, one of the group, and though her 
cries speedily broughi assistance, they were scarce¬ 
ly able to preserve her life. It was several times 
beaten off, but strange to tell, returned, and each 
lime sought her from the crowd as its victim. Wolves 
abound in large numbers throughout the west, but 
the settlements have become so thick, that they 
rarely now venture to attack individuals. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that though you may hear 
innumerable wolves at night, you very rarely ever 
see them during the day. I have often heard 
old hunters remark this; and I suppose it is owing 
to the circumstance that their sense of smelling is 
very acute, which enables them to elude their ene¬ 
mies. Farther, as a proof of their sagacity, they 
generally travel constantly in windy weather, and 
always against the wind, by which means they are 
able to detect an enemy before it approaches them, 
trusting to their heels should they be pursued. It 
is idle to hunt them with dogs, for they never tire, 
jtoit have been known to catch and eat a dog out of 
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the very pack which was pursuing them. A pan¬ 
ther, though more ferocious, will flee from a dog, and 
is easily treed. These are some of the circumstan¬ 
ces which, blended with the wild appearance of 
the country, create so much interest to the traveller, 
and really render a trip to the unsettled portions of 
the west, a delightful recreation to one tired of a 
city life. But exclusive of the game above enumer¬ 
ated, you find occasionally a few elk, and every spe¬ 
cies of game common to our country. Partridges, 
pheasants, woodcocks, and turkeys, abound in large 
numbers—for a genuine son of the backwoods rarely 
condescends to molest them. Nor must I forget the 
many species of ducks which infest our western 
waters in great numbers, and easily fall a prey to 
the hunter. The prairies in some parts of the n est, 
and the barrens in other parts, form the best hunt¬ 
ing grounds; and they are so extensive and open, 
that nothing could afford a fairer field to the sports¬ 
man. Having been raised in one of the oldest 
slates of the union, where my ambition never rose 
higher than to stop the woodcock in his circling 
flight,or bring the partridge tumbling to the ground, 
my spirits danced with delight when as a hunter 1 
first trod our western forests, where instead of meet¬ 
ing with some lone bird lamenting the loss of its 
mate, to whom the deadly shot of the sportsman 
would give relief, I roused the bounding deer from 
its covert, or drove before me, in wide extended 
fields, clouds of birds, from morning until night. 
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My fondness for shooting small game, suclTas tur- 
keys, partridges, and woodcocks, gave the old hun¬ 
ters much amusement; and they laughed at me with 
the same pleasure that an old weather-beaten tar 
does at a landsman just seeking the ocean for hi3 
home. The habits of the wild pigeon have long 
been a subject of much curiosity. The great num. 
hers in which they appear, the singular propensity 
that they have to roost together, have for some time 
‘been a source of speculation. They frequently fly 
as much as eighty miles to feed, and return to their 
roost the same evening. This was proved by shoot¬ 
ing them at their roost of a morning when their 
craws were empty, and then shooting them again in 
the evening when they returned. Their craws were 
then found filled with rice, and it was computed 
that the nearest rice field could not be within a less 
distance than eighty miles. I have often seen pi¬ 
geon roosts in the older states, but they scarcely 
give an idea -of one in the west. 1 have seen a 
cloud of those birds cover the horizon in every di¬ 
rection, and censume an hour in passing. And near 
a roost, from an hour before sunset until nine or ten 
o’clock at night, there is one continued roar, resem¬ 
bling that of a distant water-fall. A roost frequent¬ 
ly comprises one hundred acres of land, and strange, 
though literally true, as can be attested by thou¬ 
sands, the timber, even though it be of the largest 
growth, is so split and broken by the immense num¬ 
bers which roost upon it, as to be rendered entirely 
16 
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useless. There are few persons hardy enough to 
venture in a roost at night. The constant break¬ 
ing of the trees renders it extremely dangerous; and 
besides, there is no necessity for shooting the birds, 
as the mere breaking of the limbs kills many more 
than are taken away. A pigeon roost in the west 
resembles very much a section of country over which 
has passed a violent hurricane. Wolves, foxes, etc. 
are constant attendants upon a pigeon roost. 

It is as a hunter that I like most to dwell upon 
the character of Colonel Crockett, for in that ca¬ 
pacity he is really great. 1 do not know that I ev¬ 
er enjoyed more pleasure than 1 did during my first 
hunt with Colonel Crockett. The character he 
had obtained, the great quantities of game he had 
killed, and the sagacity of his dogs, all of which had 
often in my presence been the theme of conversa¬ 
tion, created a restless anxiety on my part at once 
with him to mingle in the chase, and be a witness of 
his Air-famed skill. So, having determined on the 
following morning to take an elk hunt, we cleaned 
our guns; prepared for the chase, and^wilh pleasadt 
conversation whiled away the early part of the eve¬ 
ning. I then retired to bed, feasting on anticipa¬ 
tion, and even anxious to annihilate time. At last 
the heavy night passed away and morning came, and 
with it came hope, and happiness, and buoyancy of 
spirit. I arose and went out; the Colonel was al¬ 
ready up, and seizing an old horn which swung 
from the logs of the cabin, he sounded it until the 
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woods seemed alive, while echo answered to its joy¬ 
ous notes. Then the dogs which were scattered 
about the yard rose from their couches, yawned, 
stretched themselves, and lent their deep toned voices 
to its cheering sound. 

The morning was not more beautiful than usual. 
The sun bounded up into the heavens, and tinged 
with its golden beams the tops of the forest; but 
this it had often done before, and yet 1 thought na¬ 
ture never looked so cheerful, so lovely. Happy 
myself, I saw every thing only through the medium 
of my own feelings. I did not think that the music 
which had so many charms for me was but the 
death note of preparation for the execution of some 
noble elk, or panting stag. While my heart thrilled 
with pleasure at the scene before me, 1 did not re¬ 
collect that every blast w'hich floated off, carried 
with it to quaking hearts the idea of a long and 
weary chase, a certain yet protracted death. How¬ 
ever, my feelings ran but a short time in this straiD. 
The arrival of several of the neighbors with tbeir 
dogs who had been invited io join us, their rifle-guns 
and accoutrements, their wild and picturesque dres¬ 
ses, and the tumultuous barkings of the dogs, infused 
into us only animation, and a desire for the chase. 
So having obtained our breakfast, we were soon on 
foot, moving merrily forward to a small hurricane, 
w'hich had been agreed upon for a drive. The time 
consumed in arriving there we whiled away by the 
narration of anecdotes and sage prophecies, with 
regard to our probable success. 
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Having also settled among ourselves the way that 
the elk, if roused, would run, I selected for myself a 
stand, with a certain expectation of shot. Colo¬ 
nel Crockett selected a small opening within sight 
of me, and the remainder of the hunters stationed 
themselves at different points of the hurricane. We 
were then ready. The sound of the horn, and the 
cheering hark of (he driver, told us that he had al¬ 
ready entered the hurricane. For some time all 
was qjuiet, and nothing broke in upon the stillness 
of the scene, save the “/oo/r about," hark about’ 
dogs," from the lips of the driver. Time neve? 
seemed tome to move so heavily; and weary, I seat¬ 
ed myself, where in fancy 1 listened to the cry of 
the dogs, and killed many a noble elk, as he bound¬ 
ed by me. But this delusion lasted not long before 
I- was waked, up by the music of a living chase. At 
first the dogs opened in long yells, at irregular in¬ 
tervals, and slowly they appeared to move through 
the tangled thicket,—then burst forth one long, loud 
Fusr, ss they dashed off, and they swept through the 
woods like the blast of a tornado. “He’s up, he’s 
up,” with a loud whoop, was shouted from the lips 
©f the driver,and the woods re-echoed with the roar 
of the dogs. Trembling with anxiety I jumped up 
and cocked my gun,expecting every moment to see 
the elk. I turned towards Colonel Crockett. He 
was lounging idly against an old beech tree, his rifle 
leaning against it, and he apparently an unconcerned 
spectator of the scene. 
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For some momenls it was difficult to tell which 
way the dogs were running,—then their notes be¬ 
came fainter, and my heart grew sick while I. 
thought they were leaving me. They stretched'on 
until they were almost lost to the ear. They cir¬ 
cled, they tacked, they were at fault. I heard them 
coming, and my heart grew glad as their music in¬ 
creased. Another moment,—with wide stretched 
eyes I looked in every direction,—and all was still, 
though the dogs were circling near me. Colonel 
Crockett, calm and unmoved, now held his rifle— 
the bushes crack, his leaps are heard—’tis the elk 
that’s coming. The Colonel shrunk behind a tree,. 
and raised his rifle. The game is in view—not an 
elk, but a lovely stag is bounding by us. Colonel 
Crockett bleated—the stag was deceived, it stopped, 
and with panting sides and lofty head, looked wildly 
round. I raised my rifle; the Colonel’s rung through 
the forest, and with it the cry of “Acre, here , here 
dogs;" he running in a direction counter to that in 
which the deer was standing. In an instant the 
deer bounded away like lightning, and “a panther, 
a panther!” was shouted from the lips of Colonel 
Crockett. I ran up to him, and learned that while 
he was in the act of shooting the deer, a panther,, 
roused from his-lair by the cry of the dogs, had pass¬ 
ed by, at which he thought he had discharged his 
rifle with effect. The horn was soon sounded, the 
dogs after much trouble were called off from the 
deer, the huntsmen were assembled, the cause was- 
IjB? 
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explained, and we then proceeded to examine the 
spot where Colonel Crockett said he had shot. But 
a few moments sufficed to convince us that the pan¬ 
ther was wounded; the deer was gladly forgotten, 
and with joyous shouts we placed the dogs upon the 
panther’s trail, and followed on. Nothing could be 
more animating than their eager cry. Long and 
weary was the chase, which was sure to lead us 
wherever most difficulties opposed our progress. 
The joyous shouts of the huntsmen so animated the 
dogs, that they gave the panther but little rest. For 
a long time he eluded their pursuit; but they caught 
him upon the brink of a little branch, and never 
did I hear such a fight. The wild screams of the 
panther, and the loud yelling of the wounded dogs 
resounded through the forest. 1 scrambled on 
through briars, bushes, etc. and arrived just in time 
to see the panther with one desperate effort tear 
himself from the dogs and slip off. With unabated 
vigor they followed on, and for some time held a 
running fight, when the panther, to relieve himself, 
took a tree. The peculiar notes of the dogs told of 
this joyous event, and fierce was the struggle who 
should reach the soonest. Who was the fortunate 
person I have now forgotten, though 1 well recol¬ 
lect that I wasmot. A short time, however, brought 
us together, and merry were we at the panther’s 
expense. He was crouched in the crotch of a tree, 
looking composedly down upon the dogs, his eyes 
gleaming with rage. Fearing he might jump down. 
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and give us more trouble, we all formed a line, and 
at a given signal, tired our balls into the panther’s 
body. He fell without a struggle, and instantly ev¬ 
ery dog was upon him, worrying him as if he was 
alive. I have often known old hunters, when their 
dogs were both to take hold, shoot their guns in the 
air, and it always produces the desired effect—they 
immediately seize. The panther measured, from 
tip to tip, a little more than nine feet. The day 
was well nigh spent, and dragging him along as a 
trophy of our victory, we returned to the house, 
where, over a bottle of whiskey and some good wa¬ 
ter, we remained and listened with attention until 
each hunter gave, in. his own way, his ideas of the 
day’s hunt. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The chief circumstance which characterized Col¬ 
onel Crockett’s second term in Congress, is the 
change which he is supposed to have undergone 
in his sentiments towards the present executive. In 
alluding to this subject, he stated that he had ever 
been a friend to internal improvements—that he be¬ 
lieved they were consistent with- the spirit of the 
coustitution—that the situation of the west particu¬ 
larly required them—and that it was good poliey im 
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the present flourishing state of our financial depart¬ 
ment, to carry on a scheme of gradual improvement. 
He alluded particularly to the situation of the west, 
the poverty of its inhabitants, and its sparse popula¬ 
tion—to their having to contend with the difficulties 
incident to a new country, clearing lands, opening 
roads, and building bridges, and to their inability 
under these circumstances, of carrying on any gen¬ 
eral state improvement. He also adverted to the 
bounteous gifts of nature, a soil rich and productive, 
intersected with innumerable rivers, and stated the 
numerous advantages which would flow from these 
sources, should they by the assistance of the general 
government, be rendered safe and navigable. He 
adverted to public roads, and the facilities which 
they would alford to the inhabitants of the west; 
likewise to the good which would result from their 
cementing together the various western interests. 
He alluded to the large quantity of lands owned by 
the general government in the western states—to 
the immense revenue derived from that source, and 
thence inferred, as a matter of right, the propriety 
of spending a large portion of that revenue in the 
internal improvement of the same section of coun¬ 
try. 

In supporting General Jackson, he had always 
done so under a firm belief that he was a friend to 
internal improvements, and when he vetoed the 
Maysville Road Bill, he thought he swerved from 
the political faith he had.formerly professed; and li 
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felt bound, said he, in duty to myself, to differ with 
him in opinion. He said he never had, and never 
would, swear allegiance to any man—that to Gen¬ 
eral Jackson he was not more opposed than to any 
other person—that he could not bind himself to do 
whatever General Jackson thought right, but would 
support his views when he thought them correct, 
when he was instructed to do so, or when he knew 
that it was the wish of his constituents; but under 
other circumstances, his judgment must ever be his 
guide. 

Colonel Crockett’s conduct on this occasion was 
certainly the effect of principle, and hrs bitterest en¬ 
emies cannot with any shadow of justice impeach it. 
Standing high in the affections of his constituents, 
popular above any other man in his district, he 
might have retained his seat in congress as long as 
he wished it, without a chance of being beaten— 
and to do this, he only had to follow in the wake of 
public opinion. But being a friend to internal im¬ 
provements, believing that the situation of his coun¬ 
try required them, he could not lend his support to 
an administration going directly counter to bis own 
views. By blindly following it, he would certainly 
retain his seat in congress. By opposing he might 
lose it. But that freedom and independence which 
have hitherto stamped his character, induced him to 
obey the dictates of his own judgment, and trust for 
re-election to the justice of his constituents. Sure¬ 
ly, he could not have given a better example of cot- 
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rect principle and honest intentions. By pursuing 
the dictates of his own judgment there was every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain—and yet he 
obeyed them. The Jackson party was then, as it 
now is, dominant throughout Jhe United States. 
The Clay party did not expect to succeed in their 
election. And if it did, what was the reward held 
out to Colonel Crockett for his support? There was 
none. His want of early education would have dis¬ 
qualified him for any office which he would have 
had. And yet, so fashionable is the slang of party 
spirit, that he is said by the Jackson editors to have 
been bought up. Previous to his withdrawing his 
support from General Jackson, he was the first in 
the house of congress todenounce the political course 
of Marlin Van Buren, then Secretary of State, 
which he did in strong and harsh terms, some of 
which have lasted until the present time, and have 
been adopted by the opposition editors for their 
poignancy, and, as they think, aptitude, without be¬ 
ing aware that they are indebted for them to a 
hunter of the west. 

It would be difficult for any writer to give such 
an account of the west, its manners, customs, etc. 
as would be admitted on all hands to be correct. 
The beauty of its scenery and the fertility of its 
soil, require much commendation, but then there 
are so many difficulties and inconveniences attend¬ 
ant upon the settling of a new country, that a per¬ 
son is apt to be influenced by the circumstances un- 
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der which he is situated. So far is this true, that 
even in the west you meet with many persons who 
differ in opinion with regard to the advantages 
winch it presents. In the west, you meet with ev¬ 
ery shade of character of which you can possibly 
conceive, from the pious and devout Christian, to him 
who disregards hU God, and sets at defiance all the 
laws of man. You also meet with representatives 
from every civilized country in the world—and ha¬ 
ving all gone there for the purpose of bettering 
their fortunes, they are generally shrewd, intelligent, 
and enterprising, much more so than the mass of 
people in the older country—for it requites some en¬ 
ergy of character in a man, to sever the ties of affec¬ 
tion which bind him to his native place, and seeks a 
home in a strange land. Thrown together under 
circumstances of this nature, unacquainted with 
each other’s former character, they are in general 
less confiding than they are in a country where so¬ 
ciety is more settled. Yet there is more civility than 
you would expect to meet with, and much apparent 
frankness of manner. The citizens, as yet, have 
paid no attention to the luxuries, and very little to 
the comforts of life; but nature here has been so 
bountiful in her gifts, that the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when the Mississippi valley will, in point of 
wealth, be the first agricultural country in the 
world, filled with a population brave, enterprising, 
and industrious. 

Although the west is settled by representatives 
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from every country, It is very largely indebted for 
its inhabitants to Virginia, Georgia, and the two 
Carolinas. One, to witness the immense emigration 
from those states to the west, would assign it at once 
as the cause of their increasing so slow in population. 
Emigrants from these states, as well as from Ken¬ 
tucky, form by far the larger proportion of the pop¬ 
ulation of the west. Whether this disposition to 
move is peculiar to that people, or whether it arises 
from the existence of some temporary cause, I know 
not. The south would perhaps attribute it to the 
injurious effects of the tariff system, saying, to bear 
its burdens we must have rich lands. The north 
would assign as its cause the evils of slavery. But 
if this latter be true, it is somewhat remarkable that 
southerners in moving should, with but few excep¬ 
tions always settle in a slave state, and this though 
they may own no slaves of themselves. I should sup¬ 
pose it was owing to the fact, that in the south, there 
are but few manufactories,and consequently the great 
mass of the people are raised upon plantations in the 
cultivation of the soil; and when entering upon life 
for themselves, they generally pursue the same avo¬ 
cation. The western soil being productive, and 
had at a less price than lands of equal value in 
their native states, holds out inducements to emi¬ 
grate. This disposition to move must be owing in a 
great measure to the habits of the people, from the 
circumstance that it is a very rare occurrence to see 
io the west a northern man who is a planter or far- 
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mer. Northern emigrants who come here—and 
they form but a small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion—generally settle in the towns or little vil¬ 
lages, where their tact for trade enables them 
to get along with more advantage to themselves 
than they could derive from agriculture. Pos¬ 
sessed of this peculiar talent, they live easily, and 
generally accumulate fortunes. The Yankees, as 
all men north of the Potomac are here termed, are 
generally well educated, and have become as cele¬ 
brated in the west for shrewdness and cunning, as 
they are in the south. Their shrewdness has given 
rise to many anecdotes, and, among others, I heard 
from Colonel Crockett the following. 

“ Two foreigners, who were fresh from our mother 
country, in travelling through the west on horse¬ 
back, happened to pass an evening at a house situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Mississippi river, where 
they met with a yankee pedler, who had just dis 
posed of his stock of goods, and was ready to go to 
any part of the world where interest might call him. 
By shrewd guesses, he soon found out every thing 
in relation to the ciscumstances, residence, and bu¬ 
siness of his companions, and then kindly gave a 
history of himself. He no sooner announced him¬ 
self as a Yankee, than the foreigners, who had of¬ 
ten heard of the shrewdness of their character, were 
nil anxiety that he should play them a Yankee trick. 
This he modestly declined. They insisted; and of¬ 
fered to give him five dollars for a good Yankee 
trick. The money was taken, with a promise ei- 
17 
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ther to refund it, or play a good trick—and morning 
was selected as the time for the exhibition of the 
Yankee’s skill. Pleased with each other, they all 
retired to bed in the same apartment; and when 
morning came, the Yankee rose with the first light, 
gently dressed himself in the clothes of one of the 
foreigners, took a pair of saddlebags to which he 
bad no title, and quietly leaving the house, was ob¬ 
served to go on board of a flat boat bound for New 
Orleans. The foreigners soon after woke, and up¬ 
on getting up to dress, beheld the sad reality of a 
Yankee trick. Having much money in their saddle- 
hags, they found out which way the Yankee had 
gone; and obtaining a small skiff, set out after 
him. The skiff was light; and, moving rapidly, an 
hour or two brought it along side of the flat boat, 
where sat the Yankee perfectly composed, in quiet 
possession of their clothes and saddlebags. With 
much apparent pleasure he arose, enquired after 
their healths, and asked how they were pleased 
with the trick. The idea that they then had of the 
Yankee, I leave to the imagination of my reader. 
However, he soon delivered their saddlebags, which 
had not been opened, and exchanged clothes. The 
foreigners having deposited their saddlebags in the 
skiff, very much dissatisfied, were about to leave, 
when the Yankee insisted upon their taking a parting 
glass together; and, while drinking, he stepped 
back, jumped in the skiff, and pushed off. Amid 
the execrations of the crew he plied his paddle, 
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and the skiff darted away from the flat boat. Go¬ 
ing up stream, pursuit with the flat boat was idle, 
and he was observed to land on the Arkansas shore, 
where, I have no doubt, before this he has doubled 
the money thus obtained.” 

The frontier settlers in the west are either from 
Kentucky or the southern states, and living as they 
do, almost excluded from society, they have estab¬ 
lished for themselves a character and language pe¬ 
culiar to them as a people. Wedded to hunting, 
and careless of society, they manage always to live 
on the extreme frontier of a settlement, by selling 
out the clearing which they have made, and plun¬ 
ging again into the forest, whenever the tide of 
population approaches too near to them. Many 
accumulate a competency from this habit of moving, 
which often becomes so confirmed as to render them 
unhappy should they be constrained to remain in 
one place more than a year or two. 

Those persons who navigate our western waters 
in flat boats, have many peculiarities in their habits 
and language. The great exposure to which they 
are subject, the great labor they frequently per¬ 
form, and their propensity for fun and frolic, have 
rendered them remarkable as a class. The intro¬ 
duction of steam boats so extensively on our western 
waters, has served to destroy, in a great measure, 
the use of flat boats, and has driven to other occu¬ 
pations many of the persons thus engaged; but a 
fine sketch of this class of persons, as they have 
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existed, may be found in the character of Mike Fink, 
by a gentleman of Cincinnati* 

Colonel Crockett having served out his second 
term in Congress, was again a candidate for re-elec¬ 
tion, and though every exertion was used by him, 
he failed of success. The country was flooded with 
handbills, pamphlets, etc. against him; and it was 
about (his time that a series of numbers, entitled 
4 The Book of Chronicles,’ made their appearance. 
Many of his constituents had served under General 
Jackson throughout the last war. Their homes,, 
their wives, and children, had been defended by 
him from the attacks of the Indians. These cir¬ 
cumstances were called up by his opponents, and 
reiterated daily to his constituents. It was a power¬ 
ful lever, and one that turned the fate of the elec¬ 
tion. But the contest was warm and doubtful, and 
it required all the exertions of the opposing party 
to gain it, under those circumstances—a strong proof 
of the personal popularity of Colonel Crockett. 

Under the last census his district has been mate¬ 
rially changed. Several counties have been thrown- 
out, and among them some that were most violent 
in their opposition to him. He is still a candidate 
for the ensuing election, with flattering hopes of 
success*. 
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BILLY BUCK. 

Early in the month of November, 1831, while 
travelling through the west, I became acquainted 

with Mr. A-, of-, to whom 1 owe many 

obligations for his great attention. He was a native 
of Virginia, bred in her most polished society, 
and had in earlylife, from disappointment in a love 
affair, left his paternal mansion and taken up his 
abode in the “ far-off west.” He brought with him 
taste and science, and fortune, and formed him a 
little paradise in the depths of the forest. His cab¬ 
in, though rude without, was finished within, save 
that-no lovely woman presided as its mistress. It 
was rather too neat for a bachelor; and its great or¬ 
der and arrangement might have infused i nto a stran¬ 
ger some little ceremony; and, if so, it vanished at 
the appearance of its owner, whose countenance 
beamed with good humor, affability and frankness. 
Enjoying his pipe, with slippers on, he met me at the 
door, and gave me a cordial reception. 

Having roughed it for some time on frontier fan* 

I was delighted to find myself in so good quart/Sj 
and partook liberally of his hospitality. Aft/ a 
sumptuous supper, we drew around a good l/i h't 
our pipes, and enjoyed the sweets of conve/h°n. 

I found him intelligent, communicative, an/ dear 
lover of hunting. He delighted in talkj/ 0 ^ h* 3 
dogs, narrated many anecdotes of them, U P°& 

17 * / 
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their pedigree, all in a manner so new, that to me it 
was extremely interesting. They borrowed fame 
from a long line of proud ancestry, on whose es¬ 
cutcheon there was no blot; and from the many 
hard races they had run, had already carved for 
themselves honorable distinction. I was pleased to 
hear, that the next morning had been fixed upon for a 
drive; and but little pressing was requisite to enlist 
my feelings in an amusement of which I had heard 
so much, and of which I longed to taste the sweets. 
So, after a promise on my part to join the hunt, 1 
retired to bed, anticipating boundless pleasure on 
the morrow. I courted sleep, to pass away the hea¬ 
vy night; but, restless, I tossed to and fro, and ever 
and anon started at the sight of a deer, or was 
aroused by the full cry of a pack of dogs, coming 
straight towards me. At length, weary nature 
sought repose; and the long winding of the horn, as 
it floated off until it died away, like the notes of a 
bugle heard far o’er the waters, announced the 
coming of morn. 

Buoyant and light of spirits, I arose, dressed, and 
^nt out. There I found the company already gath- 
ciig, and enjoying, by way of anti-fog, the great¬ 
est f n ll human inventions, a mint julap. All na¬ 
ture.,^ as h oar and crisp with frost. The 
goldc horizon D f (he east told that the sun was just 
rising The cheering sound of the horn, the loud 
answe 0 f the dogs, as they rallied round us, anx¬ 
ious fcn e c hase, and the bustle of preparation, all 
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formed a scene more easily conceived than described. 
Damon and Pythias, two loving brothers, whom a 
Virginia mother bore—Union and Nullifier, two 
southern dogs of glorious metal-—Tariff, whose warm 
covering denotes him of northern origin—Atlantic, 
who had been rocked asleep by the heaving of the 
briny billows—Miss Lavinia, from old Kentuck, than 
whom a lovelier pup was never whelped—Holla, 
who had been cradled in the “far-off west,” and 
cried out “this is my own, my native land,”—with 
several younger dogs,—formed the finest pack my 
eyes ever beheld. Their joyous barking had roused 
up Billy Buck, his master’s pet; and, to add more 
interest to the scene, as was sometimes usual, while 
w r e were getting ready, they were harked on after 
him. “Hark forward!” was the cry, and all, save 
old Rolla, jumped off in eager haste, and flew like 
lightning, o’er a lovely plain. Their voices echoed 
through the far deep woods, and even the feathered 
tribe hovered o’er them, as though they were par¬ 
takers of the sport. 

My spirits bounded with joy,as Billy Buck, spur 
ning the earth with lovely leaps, seemed to exult in 
the majesty of his strength. It was a scene, of thril¬ 
ling interest. But being all prepared, the horn’s 
longest notes were heard floating off, the cheering 
cry of the dogs was hushed, and in a moment more 
they were all trotting lazily homewards, dissatisfied 
at being called off from the chase. However, the 
cheering hark of the huntsman soon infused fresh 
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animation into the dogs, and my spirits flattered 
with delight as we sought our horses, amid their joy¬ 
ous cry. I found, in place of my own horse, a gal¬ 
lant charger had been prepared for me, who moved 
restlessly, animated by the passing scene, when, to 
mount him, I seized his flowing mane. The dogs 
hushed up, and on we went to the drive, still cheered 
by the narration of some glorious hunt. 

Having arrived there, each hunter was placed at 
his stand, while the driver, by a circuitous path, en¬ 
tered the drive at its head. For a time all was 
quiet, and no noise broke in upon the stillness of 
(norning save 

“The woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree,” 

or the more cheerful voices of warbling songsters, 
as they answered each other in the far deep woods. 
Lounging idly at my stand, I was watching the ex¬ 
halation from the frost, which vanished at the ap¬ 
proach of the “God of day,” when the short note of 
the horn, told me that the driver was ready. “Look 
about boys! hark about!” was his cheerful cry, as 
the dogs busied themselves in the depths of the for¬ 
est. Toot, sounded the horn, to tell the standers 
where the driver was, and then all was still. And 
then there floated on the breeze, mellowed by dis¬ 
tance, the long howl of a hound. Listening with 
suspended breath, I stood; another faint howl broke 
upon the ear, and nought was heard of the hunting 
party. A deep stillness reigned for some time, and 
then the huntsman’s gathering resounded through 
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the forest, in mournful accents. It announced that 
the drive was over, and called us together. Rather 
dispirited we met; a different drive was agreed on, 
and lazily we sought our stands. There followed a 
scene somewhat similar to the one described. And 
the huntsman’s gathering again echoed through the 
wild woods. We again met, a council of war was 
held, and by a small majority it was decided that 
we should return to the house, wet our whistles, get 
dinner, and drive again in the evening. 

Slowly we walked our horses homewards. Nu¬ 
merous excuses were made for our not finding a 
plenty of deer, about which I did not care a straw; 
for I was disheartened—having come out filled with 
anticipations of boundless pleasure. When within 
about half a mile of the house, Tariff, raising his 
head, snuffed the breeze, and gave a long deep howl, 
whose echo had not died away ere it was caught up 
by Union, and Nullifier, Damon, Pythias, Atlantic, 
and Miss Lavinia chimed in; and at the joyous hark 
of the huntsman, they all bounded forward. Old 
Rolla brought up the rear, yet followed on as if he 
doubted. 1 was told to remain where I was, with 
an expectation that the deep would run out by the 
same way he entered. Each huntsman hurried to 
his stand, and the woods re-echoed with the finest 
music ears ever heard. My horse was hid; and 
with gun ready cocked, and fluttering spirits, I stood 
behind a tree, looking deep into the woods; and 
starting at the crack of a limb, or the fall of a leaL 
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The whole forest seemed alive, and there was a 
moment of wild and intense interest; when the mu* 
sic, so far from approaching me, died away in faint 
echoes, and all was still. Wearied with the high 
excitement under which I had been laboring, 1 un¬ 
cocked my gun, sat down, and began to breathe 
more freely. There was no noise—none—all nature 
seemed asleep. How changed the scene! A mo¬ 
ment past, and all was life, and animation: now a 
death-like silence reigns. I was wondering what 
could have become of the dogs, when a confused, 
though distant noise broke upon my ears. Hush! I 
hear it—loud—still louder—and the whole woods 
again echo to the living music of the dogs. They 
come towards rne. With ready gun, but nervous 
hand, I stand prepared. With one continued roar 
the woods resound. I hear it running—I catch a 
glimpse—my gun is raised—pointed—and as it leaps 
into a clear place, I discover old Rolla coming to me. 
A moment more—the deer has tacked, and streching 
away to ilie left, he and the dogs are buried in the 
forest. 

Dispirited, I again sat down. Old Rolla was seat¬ 
ed upon his hind legs. I harked him on: he merely 
got up, turned round, and again seated himself. 
Hark! the dogs tack. I hear them running away to 
the right. All nature was hushed, as if to hear the 
lively and joyous sound. Another moment—they 
come towards me—I jump up—once more seize 
my gun, and listen with breathless expectation. 
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He must break out now. Near, still nearer, they 
Come; and—no—they are at fault; the deer ha9 
dodged. Circling round, with noses to the ground, 
they dash back upon their former path. They 
double; they bother, and full towards me comes the 
joyous pack. 1 hear the bushes cracking: yes, I 
hear his leaps: my heart beats violently—I tremble 
from head to foot. A deer is seen about forty yards 
off, coming to me. I raise my gun—take aim—the 
deadly trigger is pulled, and it snaps. In my con¬ 
fusion, the priming is shaken out; and ere I can re¬ 
place it, lovely Billy Buck stands before me for pro¬ 
tection. With panting sides and open mouth, he 
rubs his soft velvet horns against me; and looking in 
my face, a stream of tears flowing from his fine 
black eyes, he begs assistance. Convulsive shudder- 
ings seize his frame at the approaching yell of the 
dogs. He smells old Rolla, who understands the 
language; for he rubs up against him, licks off the 
perspiration as it exudes from his trembling limbs, 
and plants himself between him and the coming 
dogs. A thousand reflections pass like lightning 
through my mind. What shall I do? The dogs I 
know not; they will not heed me. Kill them, to 
save Billy Buck. But, hark—they are in sight —7 
Nullifier leads the van: Billy Buck gets behind me, 
and rubs me with his head; they rush forward; then, 
one wild moment of distracting interest; Old Rolla 
seizes Nullifier, and throws him on the ground; is 
here, now there, opposing the torrent like some 
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mighty hero, in a deadly conflict. I cry out; my 
voice is lost amid their deafening yells. I kick 
them, cuff them, beat them with my gun; but they 
heed neither me nor noble Rolla. They sweep 
past, and I hear the dying bleat of Billy Buck. I 
turn round, raise my gun, code it, point it—they are 
all upon him—’tis too late. My gun falls harmless 
from my hands, and 1 walk off in a different direction. 
Old Rolla follows; yet often looking back, till we are 
lost to the scene. 

I may, from the decay of mind, forget my father; 
I may forget my mother; I may forget her who first 
taught my youthful heart to love; but never, while 
there exists the least glimmering of memory, can I 
forget the dying bleat of Billy Buck. 


THE END. 
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